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The Marquis and Marchioness of Bute, who were married on Thursday last, were thus photographed immediately after the wedding. An account of the 
- ease siete S ceremony will be found. on page 43 
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AT HOME. 
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ABROAD, 
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departure of the mails. 

THE TATLER has now been entered as Second-class Matter at the New 
York, N.Y., Post Office, 1903. 
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New Street, in. English money, by cheques crossed ‘' The London & Westminster 
Bank"; or by Post-Office Orders payable at the Fleet Street Post Office to the 
Proprietors of ‘‘ THe Tarier,’’ Great New Street, London, E.C. 
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Stories anp Essays. By Kate Scanlen. 3s. 6d. (Drane.) 


Marraguita: a Romance of Monte Carlo, By Charlotte Wales-Almy. 3s. 6d. 
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Mivirary SuRGERY IN ITS RELATION TO THE SCIENCE AND ART OF War. By 
“* Miles.”’ 6d. net. (Drane.) 

Gerorrrey Stirtinc. By Mrs. R. S. de Courcy Laffan. 1s.net. (Jarrolid.) 

Hypatia. By Charles Kingsley. 6d. (Nelson.) 

Princess Vriora and PoppyLtanp. By Ettie F. Mosely. ‘ Plays for Home and 
School." 6d. net each. (Relfe Bros.) 

Woman THE AporER. By Keene Twittome. 1s. (Simpkin, Marshall.) 

Stories From “ THE Faerie QuEEN," told to the Children by Jeanie Lang, with 
Pictures by Rose Le Quesne; ‘‘ Stories from Chaucer,'’ told to the Children by 
Janet Harvey Kelman, with Pictures by W. Heath Robinson, ‘‘ Told to the 
Children "' Series. Edited by Louey Chisholm. 1s. net each, (7. C.& E.C. Jack.) 

A Lost Cause. By Guy Thorne. 6s. (Long.) 

CASTLES IN THE SAND: How to Build them. By W. Poynter Adams. ts. net. (Gay 
& Hird.) 


A MAGNIFICENT SOUVENIR. 


THE BOOK OF THE GREAT WESTMINSTER 
HOSPITAL BAZAAR. 


WING to the large demand for this book at the Caxton Stall 

at the Westminster Hospital Bazaar in Dean’s Yard, the Book 

of the Bazaar was sold out. Tke Committee of the Westminster 

Hospital Bazaar have pleasure in announcing that there are a few 

copies still left, which may now be obtained for 3s. each, post free. 
The Book contains, among many other features : 

WESTMINSTER BRIDGE AND THE PALACE OF WESTMIN- 

STER. Reproduction of Etching by J. MCNEILL WHISTLER. 


WESTMINSTER: ITS PALACE AND ABBEY. Drawing by 
HERBERT RAILTON. 


THE WESTMINSTER HOSPITAL BAZAAR AND ITS OBJECTS. 
By the MARQUESS OF SALISBURY, C.B. 


SANCTUARY. By the Hon. Mrs. ANSTRUTHER. 


And many Photographs of Stall-holders in costumes from the 
time of William |. to Edward VII., by LANGFIER. 


3/- post free. 


Orders, with P.O.'s, may be sent either to the SECRETARY, Westminster 
Hospital, S.W.,or to EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, Princes St. (Storey’s Gate), 
Westminster, and East Harding St., E.C. 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY (IRELAND). 


THE MAIL AND EXPRESS ROUTE, ENGLAND WITH RELFAST AND 
THE NORTH OF IRELAND, vii HOLYHEAD and KINGSTOWN. 


TRAINS ALSO RUN IN CONNECTION WITH THE EXPRESS SERVICES 
vii HOLYHEAD and DUBLIN (NortH Watt),and HOLYHEAD and GREENORE, 


FOUR CROSS-CHANNEL SERVICES DAILY. 


Breakfast and Dining Cars are run between Dublin and Belfast, and between 
Belfast and Greenore, 


MOUNTAIN, LOUGH, RIVER, AND SFA. 
GOLFING, FISHING, COACHING, CYCLING, 


PLACES OF RESORT. 


BUNDORAN Famed Health Resort; within easy reach are Loughs 
(on the Atlantic Coast), Sete and Erne. Sea Bathing. Golf (18-hole Course) 
ishing. 


ROSAPENNA. Donegal Highlands ; Mountain and Lake Scenery. Motor 
Coaches ply between Rosapenna and Strabane Railway 
Station. Golf (18-hole Course), Fishing. 

PORTSALON Fishing and Boating. Golf (18-hole Course), 


(Head of Lough Swilly). 


ROS™REVOR and 
WARRENPOINT. 


BOYNE VALLEY. 


On Carlingford Lough. Mourne Mountains district 
Balmy and restorative climate. 
Famed River Excursions, Drives through Historical and 
Antiquarian districts, 
Island Town. Lake Fishing, Boating, &c. 
DONEGAL, GLENTIES, KILLYBEGS, &c. 
HOTELS. 
The Company own and manage Hotels at Bundoran, Rostrevor, and Warrenpoint,. 


ENNISKILLEN. 


Illustrated Guides sent on application to the Superintendent of the Line, Amiens 
Street Dublin; or Irish Railways Office, 2, Charin# Cross, London. 
Dublin, 1905. HENRY PLEWS, General Manager. 


THE RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK’S TATLER is 
as follows : Anywhere in the United Kingdom, 3d. per copy irrespective of 
weight. To any other part of the world the rate would be 4d. FOR EVERY TWO 
OUNCES, Care should, therefore, be taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP 
all copies before forwarding, 
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OMEDY THEATRE. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.30. CHARLES FROHMAN 
presents WILLIAM COLLIER in Richard Harding Davis s Comedy, 
: “THE DICTATOR. 
MATINEES, TO-DAY (WEDNESDAY) and SATURDAY NEXT at 3 
LAST WEEK FOR THE PRESENT, 
MPERIAL THEATRE. Mr. LEWIS WALLER. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.30 (LAST TWU WEEksS). 


MONSIEUR BEAUCAIRE, 
556:h PEhKFORMANCE TO-NIGHT. 
MATINEE 1: VERY WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY at 2.30. 


ONDON HIPPODROME. 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m. 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE. 


CHARING CROSS. 


FOUR PERFORMANCES DAILY, at 12 noon, 3 p.m., 6 p.m., and 9 p.m. 

All seats in all parts are numbered and reserved. Stamped addressed envelopes 
should accompany all postal applications for seats. Prices—Boxes, £2 2s., £1 115. 6d., 
and £1 1s.; Fauteuils, ros. 6d. and 7s. 6d. ; Stalls. 5s., 4s., 3s., and 2s. (Telephone No. 
7689 Gerrard). Grand Tier, 1s.; Balcony.6d. (Telephone No. 7699 Gerrard). Children 
under 12 half price to all Fauteui!s and Stalls. Telegrams :‘t Coliseum, Londcn.”' 


NAavac SHIPPING, AND FISHERIES EXHIBITION, 
EARL'S COURT. 


Noon to 11 p.m. Admission, Is. 
Naval Construction, Armaments, Shipping and Fisheries. 
NELSON'S CENTENARY RELICS. 
FISHING VILLAGE. Working Exhibits. Model of ‘‘ Victory.’” 
GRAND NAVAL AND MILITARY CONCERTS, 
Go on board the full-size Cruiser. 
Real Batteries of 4°7 Guns, Hotchkiss and Maxims. 
The Cruiser is manned by a crew of 150 Handy-Men. 
PANORAMA OF THE BATTLE OF TRAIALGAR. 

West's ‘‘Our Navy.’’ Maxim's Captive Flying Machine. Fairy Grotto. Indiam 
Canovs. Bur.on’s Great Red Indian Village—Chiefs, Squaws, and Papooses. Voyage 
in a Submarine. Vanderdecken’s Haunted Cabin. Famous Sea Fights. Miss de 
Rohan's Mus‘caland Dramatic Sketches, Tillikum Canoe. 


LONDON & SOUTH WESTERN RAILWAY. 


STEAMSHIP SERVICES, 

SUMMER HOLIDAYS in NORMANDY and BRITTANY. 

To HAVRE by the Twin-Screw Steamships ‘‘COLUMBIA," and “ALMA,” 
for PARIS, CAEN, HONFLEUR, TROUVILLE-DEAUVILLE, ROUEN, and 
ETRETAT, EVERY WEEK-DAY by FAST TRAIN> leaving WATERLOO 
STATION at 9.45 p.m., reaching HAVRE about 7.0 a.m., and PARIS 113 am. 
The connection between the Boat and Train at Havre ts gua anteed. 

WEEK-END TICKETS to HAVRE from Waterloo, &c., every FRIDAY, 
SATURDAY and MONDAY. 

MOTOR OMNIBUS Service between HAVRE, ETRETAT, ‘PORT, FECAMP, 
&c. Through Tickets issued. 

To ST. MALO DIRECT by Twin-Screw S.S, “VERA” for DINARD, 
ST. SERVAN, DINAN, RENNES, &c., leaving SOUTHAMPTON every TUES- 
DAY, THURSDAY, and SATURDAY at varying hours to suit tle tice at St. N alo. 

To CHERBOURG DIRECT by S.S.‘* LAURA " for CARE NTAN, VALOGNES, 
BAYEUX, COUTANCES, AVRANCHES, &c., leaving WATERLOO STATION 
at 9.45 p.m. every TUESDAY, THURSDAY and SATURDAY 

BRANCH SERVICES between JERSEY and ST. MALO and GRANVILLE. 
Alfo LOCAL SEhVICES between HAVRE and TKOUVILLE, CAEN and 


HONFLEUR, &c; 
RETURN FARES FROM LONDON, 

To GUERNSEY or JERSEY, rst Cl., 48s., 2nd Cl., 37s. 6d, ard Cl., 30s ; to 
HAVKE, HONFLEUR, CAEN or TROUVII.LE, rst Cl., 41s. §d., 2nd Cl., 31s. 8d. 3; 
to PARIS, 1st Cl., 56s. 8d., 2nd Cl, gos. 8d; to ST. MALO, ist Cl., 535s. td., 
and Cl., 41s. 2d.; to CHERBOURG, ist Cl., 46s. 5d., 2nd Cl., 21s, 8d.; to GRAN- 
VILLE, rst Cl., 52s., 2nd Cl. 39s. 6d. 

All return Tickets avilable to return within six months, except Paris, which 
are limited 'o one month. 

THROUGH RETURN TICKETS also for CIRCULAR TOURS throughout 
NORMANDY and BRITTANY, in connection with the Western Railway of France 
by either of four distinctive routs, each forming one Tour. 

EXCURSIONS from LONDON (Waterloo) for 14 days or less~- ToCHERROURG 
on TUESDAYS; to HAVRE on THURSDAYS; to ETRETAT, TROUVII IE 
and CAEN on FRIDAYS and SATURDAYS; to ST. MALO on SATUKDAYS; 
to ROUEN every WEEK-DAY. 

Hanabook giving a!l information forwarded on application to Mr.T, M. WiLviams, 
Marine Superintendent, Southampton; Mr. Henry Hovmes, Superintendent of the 
Line, Waterloo Station; or obtainable at any of the Company's Offices. 

CHAS. J. OWENS, General Manager. 


XPRESS SERVICES to BERLIN, DRESDEN, Leipsic, Munich, Vienna, 
Stockholm, Moscow, &c., by the ROYAL BRITISH MAIL hOUTE, via 

Harwich-Hook of Holland daily (Sundays included). 

THROUGH CARRIAGES and Restaurant Cars between the Eook of Holland, 
Berlin, Cologne, and Bale. 

LIEGE EXHIBITION—Cheap Tickets—viad Harwich-Antwerp every week-day. 

Londen (Liverpool Street Station) dep. 8.30 p.m. for the Hook of Holland. 
Corripor Train, Dining and Breakfast Cars, Table d'Héte, Dinner and Breakfast. 
London (Liverpool Street Station) dep. 840 p.m. for Antwerp. Dining and Break- 
fast Cars. Direct service to Harwich from Scotland, the North and Midlands. 
Restaurant Car from York. Combination Tickets and Cheap Tours. 

HAMBURG by G.S.N. Co.'s fast passenger steamers Peregrine and Hirondelle, 
Wednesdavs and Saturdays. 

Par.iculars of the Ccntinental Traffic Maneger, Great Eastern Railway, Liverpool? 
Street Station, E.C. 

LIVERPOOL STREET HOTEL, one of the finest in London, adjoins Terminus. 
—H. C. Amenpt, Manager. 
—S 

LONDON AND ABERDEEN: 
THE ABERDEEN STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY'S STEAMERS, 

FROM LONDON iAberdeen Wharf, Limehouse) Every Wednesday and Saturday 

FROM ABERDEEN 87, Waterloo Quey) Eve y Wednesdity ard Saturday. 

Steamers fitted up in First-class Style.” Smoking Room and Ladies’ Saoon on Deck, Electric 
Lig) t throughout, 

HOLIDAY TOURS to Ballater, Balmoral, Braemar, Deeside Highlands, Dunkeld, Inverness, 
and Caledonian Canal; also to Orkney and Shet!and Islands. 


Berths secured and further information obtained on application to GEORGE MUTCH, Agent, The 
Aberdeen Steam Navigation Co.'s Wharf, Limehouse: PITT & SCO" Ltd. treet, E.C ; 
GrEO. W. WH LEY & CO., 23, Regent Street, S.W., London ; y g ’, 261, U' ion 


Str et, Aberdee EDWARD J. SAVAGE, MANAG RDEEN. 


or 
Telegraphic Address—“ Mntch, Limehouse, London.” Telephone—Office, Aberde 
“ Navigation, Aberdeen.” ” Wharf, Limehous 


“TOUR TREEAND.” 


VISIT THIS PICTURESQUE COUNTRY. 


Official Guide replete with all information, beautifully illustrated, 
free on application. By Post, 3d. 

Every assistance afforded enquirers. Railway Tickets by all 
routes, and Hotel Coupons issued; arrangements made to secure the 
comfort of passengers. 


” ” 


Address :—G. K. TURNHAM (Agent), 
Irish Railways Tourist Offce, 
2, CHARING Cross, Lonpon, S.W. 
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WEEP EAT HEE 


Mr. Whitelaw Reid a Success.—It has 
been my good fortune to hear the new 
American ambassador twice within a week 
or two; first at the dinner of the Pilgrims, 
secondly at the Fourth of July banquet. 
He is a good speaker, and will unque See 
ably ena as great a popularity as 
his predecessor, Mr. Choate. Certainly he 
has an enormous advantage over every 
previous ambassador by his occupancy of 
Dorchester House, the ‘palatial residence 
that stands out so conspicuously in Park 
Lane. There is a movement on foot, by 
the way, to supply a permanent residence 
for America’s successive ambassadors, but 
supposing it were possible for the Ameri- 
cans to purchase so fine a building as 
Dorchester House it would probably be 
found that many of the ambassadors of 
the future would not have an income equal 
to keeping it up. 

The County Council Party.—“I find,’ 
writes a correspondent, “a long and im- 
pressive list in my Monday newspaper of 
all the distinguished people who were 
present at the garden party given by the 
Chairman of the London County Council 
on Saturday last. It would seem that 
among those who ‘accepted the invita- 
tion’ were Lord and Lady Aberdeen, 
Mr. and Mrs. Asquith, Sir Henry Irving, 
Sir Squire Bancroft, and quite a number 
of others equally well known. This recalls 
to me the rather popular fashion just now 
of accepting invi- 
tations for at 
homes and garden 
parties without in 
the least intending 
to put in an ap- 
pearance. This is 
done on the as- 
sumption that at 
these huge gather- 


ings no one is : 

missed. It is, of brestiiyens 

course possible aa 
Se, Ss 

that all these ' 


ladies and gentle- 
men did turn up 
at the garden 
party to do honour 
to the official who 
rules over a popu- 
lation as large as 
that of Belgium 

Holland, but I 
confess that the 


THE 96-H.P. CAR THAT WON THE MOTOR DERBY 


Last week M, Théry of France won the Gordon Bennett Cup for the second time, 


DR. GEORGE HASTINGS’S GREYS AT THE RECENT MEET OF 


Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme.— 


Steele. 


THE QUEEN LEAVING HURLINGHAM 


After watching the Inter-regimental Polo Tournament 


THE 


The maker of the car, Richard-Brasier, is standing up 
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only ‘public’ man I observed in the 


crowd was Mr. Fred Horner, M.P.” 


A Sheffield Celebrity.—The royal visit 
to Sheffield to-day will bring quite a crowd 
of strangers to the city of steel, and no 
doubt some of these will try the coaching 
trips which are such a feature of Sheffield 
in summer-time. If any should take the 
trip to Ashopton they will probably enjoy 
the dry humour of George, the veteran 
driver of the Ashopton coach. George’s 
humour is racy of the soil. I remember 
once, when he was but a_ youngster 
and lis gift not yet mellow, he was 
afflicted with a nervous passenger who 
was continually dropping something and 
compelling George to pull up. The last 
article retrieved was. an umbrella. When 
the little passenger got on the coach again 
with it George put out his brawny left 
hand. “Here y’are,” he said sarcastically, 
“hand it over. I have only four hosses 
an’ a coachful o’ passengers to look after 
an’ I think I can manage an umbereller.” 


Japanese Efficiency. — The social effi- 
ciency of the Japanese is quite as marked 
as their success in war. They have such 
a passion for detail. The most perfect 
function of the Bast week was the Japanese 
dinner at the Savoy, while at the state 
ball Prince and Princess Arisugawa showed 
they had mastered alike the nice etiquette 
of the occasion and the intricate steps of 
the court dances. 
Japanese pride 
differs from the 
hauteur of the 
West. It impels 
the ~ aristocratic 
Japanese to under- 
stand and to prac- 


tise the foreign 
mysteries instead 
of drawing aside 
and haughtily 
ignoring them. 


When he is at 
Rome‘he aspires to 
acquit himself 
least as well as the 
Roman. Even in 
his own land he 
delights in show- 
ing how cleverly he 
can assimilate the 
customs of the 
West. 


W. A. Rouch 


COACHING CLUB 


THE FIGHT FOR THE GRAND CHALLENGE CUP AT HENLEY 


Leander upholds British traditions by winning the final heat from the Belgian 


Sport Nautique de Gand 
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A Mare and Foal that Sold for 3,800 Guineas. 


Juliet’s House.—An ancient house at 
Verona which is said to have belonged to 
the Capulets has just been offered for sale 
at a reserve of £300. In spite of the low 
price and of the fact that Juliet is said to 


A COSTLY PURCHASE 


Lady Disdain and foal were sold at the Newmarket bloodstock sales last week to 
Sir J. Thursby for the sum of 3,800 guineas. The mare formerly belonged to 


the Earl of Crewe 


have lived in the house and to have held 
her immortal conversation with Romeo 
from the balcony overlooking the garden 
no one would buy it, though to an enter- 
prising man it should be a “gold mine as a 
place of pilgrimage for E1 iglish, American, 
and German tourists. But as the Italians 
appear to possess neither a ae reverence 
for Shakspere’s creations nor the American 
business faculty the HOUEE remained 
without a purchaser. It is now rumoured 
that Queen Margherita will buy the place 
for the price asked. 


The ‘‘Royal Adelaide.’—This is the 
centenary of the battle of Trafalgar, and 
we are preparing to celebrate the occasion 
with due solemnity. One of the ships 
which took part in the great battle was 
the Roval Adelaide, according to the Gaulois, 
and the old ship which has been sold out 
of the British Navy is now at Dunkirk 
preliminary to being broken up by the 
French. This, as the Gaulois remarks, is 
no ordinary coincidence. It would cer- 
tainly be in accordance with our usual 
lack of sentiment in such matters that one 
of the victorious ships of Trafalgar should 
be allowed to be preese up ina French 
yard. But the only drawback to the story 
is that the Royal Adelaide took no part 
whatever in the battle. 


A CRICKET FIELD AT SEA 
This shows where cricket is played on board the new royal mail steamer, Aragon subscription is #200 a 


Overshadowed.—It is the fate of the 
statesman’s wife—or for the matter of that, 
his sister—to be overshadowed. So Mrs. 
Chamberlain, like the late Mrs. Gladstone, 
suffers from the eminence of her husband. 
The daughter of a 
politician and the wife 
of a politician, she 
cares nothing for poli- 
tics as politics though 
she nearly always sup- 
ports her husband on 
the platform and 
affects an interest in 
his only amusement. 
En passant I may say 
that she adorns the 
platform. Though not 
precisely bee vutiful she 
is very charming. 
There is a laugh on 
her lips, a lilt in her 
voice, and a flash 
in her eye; and the 
tout ensemble captures 
the crowd, who love 


Parsons 


to see little bit of 
colour relieving the 
monotonous drab of 


the men. 


A Charming Hostess.—A platform of 
mere politicians is decidedly uninteresting. 
The fresh-complexioned brunette who sits 
on “ Joseph’s” left has plenty of dignity 
be it said, but it is her vivacity that 
supplies the 
dominant note. 
She does not 
look at all the 
“little = Puri- 
tan’) “that 


people went to is TH 420 FEET. 
; TH 78 FEET. 
) ScENENT 15950 


see wed at the 
quaint. old 
church of St, 
John at Wash- 
ington eighteen | 
years ago. If 
her husband 
were not so 
possessed with 
politics Mrs. 
Chamberlain 
would _ be 
known as a 
hostess, for in 
the quiet seclu- 
sion of Highbury she shines, and at 
Prince’s Gardens when she receives she 


shows her guests she can be wholly 
delightful. Queen Victoria showed her 


usual perspicacity when she gave Mrs. 
Chamberlain the gold 
Jubilee Medal usually 
reserved for princesses. 


The Most Wonderful 
Club in the World.— 
The affairs of the Syba- 
rites’ Club of Kharkoff, 
the most luxurious club 
in the world, where the 
servants are all women, 
the plates studded with 
gems, and the napkins 
of silk, are soon to be 
brought before the 
Russian courts in con- 
nection with a scandal 
in high life. The club 
is an exclusive one, 
having but twenty 
members, among them 
being the Grand Dukes 
Cyril and Boris; the 
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THE MEDAL STRUCK BY 


year, and the chef, who is English and 
the only man employed in the club, 
gets £800 a year. The clubhouse is a 
miniature palace of white marble and 
cost £20,000. While the Sybarites might 
invite their lady friends to dinner or supper 
no male outsider was ever permitted under 
any circumstances to visit the club. 


Maxim Gorky a Singer.—Admirers of 
Maxim Gorky will be interested to learn 
that the patriot author once dreamed of 
winning fame as a tenor singer. His 
closest friend was the famous Russian 
singer, Cheliapine, and Gorky’s voice was 
considered the better of the two. Fortu- 
nately for literature he lost it from a cold 
caught during a cyclone which destroyed 
the house in which he had sought shelter. 
Gorky was caught up by the cyclone and 
thrown through space for a considerable 
distance, and was picked up unconscious 
many hours later. When he recovered 
from the illness which followed his voice 
had gone for ever. 


The Golden Rose Not for Sale——The 
recent auction in Paris of the late ex- 
Queen Isabella’s belongings drew a crowd 
of curio collectors all anxious to secure the 
golden rose, ‘for virtue,” given by Pope 
Pius IX. to her Most Catholic Majesty, 
and the keenest disappointment was ex- 
pressed when it was announced that it 
had been returned to Madrid to be kept 

“for ever” in the royal treasury. For the 


VICKERS, SONS AND MAXIM 


To commemorate the launching of the Japanese battleship, Katcri, at Barrow 


rest there was nothing-of value to dispose 
of. Isabella’s tastes do not appear to have 
been either artistic or literary ; the statuary 
turned out to be chiefly of plaster, while 
her Majesty’s library consisted of one fine 
edition of Don Quixote with uncut leaves 
and a number of sensational French novels 
In paper covers. 


For the Prince’s Visit.—lLondon trades- 
men are having a busy time with the 
numbers of agents sent over by the great 
rajahs and native chiefs of India to inquire 
into the nature of the articles likely to be 
required for the entertainment of the Prince 
and Princess of Wales on their forthcoming 
tour. The Prince having announced his 
intention of not accepting any presents 
from the native rulers, the latter are deter- 
mined to make up for this deficiency by 
entertaining on an extravagant scale. 
Champagne, hock, claret, and cigars have 
been ordered ad lib. Some of the furnish- 
ing warehouses have sent out whole suites 
of costly furniture, and the Princess will 
not be short of soap; one enterprising 
official, having discovered her favourite 
brand, has ordered an enormous supply to 
be sent on, 
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Tine Marriage of Lord Bute with am Irish Colleen. 


BEAN FEN 
UTSHES AWA \ 
WHA ROWD HER 


THE MARQUIS'S PIPERS ON THE WAY 


A Simple Ceremony in 
Church.—The marriage of the 
young Marquis of Bute—he is 
only four-and-twenty — with 
Miss Augusta Bellingham, the 
younger daughter of Sir Henry 
Bellingham, was celebrated in 
the little parish church of Kil- 
saran on Thursday in the most 
simple way so far as the cere- 
mony was concerned; but the 
going-away was the most ela- 
borate and picturesque that has 
been heard of for many a day. 


Bridesmaids as Colleens.— 
There were five bridesmaids— 
Miss May Bellingham, the 
cousin of the bride; Lady Mar- 
garet Crichton - Stuart, the 
bridegroom’s sister ; Miss Crich- 
ton-Stuart, his cousin; Lady 
Mary Noel, and Miss Esme 
Preston. Nothing could be less 
conventional and more alluring 
than the attire of the brides- 
maids. Their costumes were 
of cream-coloured crépe, but 
the feature that strikes one 
most was the Irish hooded cloak 
of palest blue worn over the 
dress. Lord Bute was attended 
by his brother, Lord Ninian 
Stuart (as best man), and Lord 
Colum Stuart. He wore a 
Stuart tartan kilt with a dark 
tunic and diced stockings, and 
his brothers were also kilted, 
but unlike him they had Glen- 
garry bonnets with an oakleaf 
at the side. The return journey 
was made on foot to Belling- 
ham Castle, with the pipes and 
drums of the Argyll and Suther- 
land Highlanders at the head. 


LEAVING 


“‘TeMeanisutta ana cebu 


asi: ae = to ae ae of Mochrum 


on Thursday, oth July, LD. 


TO THE STEAMER 


Le fayette 


Darcy 
THE CHURCH AFTER THE MARRIAGE CEREMONY 


Darcy 


ONE OF THE BANNERS OF WELCOME 


The Going - away. — Soon 
after noon the newly-married 
couple drove to the village of 
Annagassan, where they boarded 
a handsome white barge with 
the Irish flag at the prow and 
the Scottish flag at the stern. 
There were four oarsmen jauntily 
dressed in white woollen jerseys, 
stamped with the three bugles 
that figure in the Bellingham 
crest, and scarlet fishermen’s 
caps. In another boat stood 
Lord Bute’s pipers to speed the 
happy pair good-bye with the 
strains of “Johnnie Stuart's 
gane awa’.” When was a 
“ going-away ” so picturesquely 
accomplished ? 


Across the Sea.—The happy 
pair were rowed out to the 
new turbine steamer, Princess 
Maud, which had been chartered 
from the Larne and Stranraer 
Steamship Joint Committee and 
stood out in the bay. Lord and 
Lady Bute had a_ pleasant 
crossing and landed in the 
afternoon at Stranraer, where 
they were received with great 
rejoicings. They then took 
motor car to Mochrum Castle, 
Wigtonshire, where they are 
spending their honeymoon. 
Perhaps Lord and Lady Bute’s 
sense of the picturesque will be 
followed by other lovers; at 
any rate, the young marquis is 
clearly following out his father’s 
staunch adherence to those fine 
territorial traditions which run 
the risk of obliteration in the 
mad rush on the capital, with 
all its homeless qualities. 


THE TIME TABLE AND PLAN OF THE WEDDING JOURNEY FROM CASTLE BELLINGHAM TO MOCHRUM 
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Tihe Launch of a Japanese Battleship at Barrow. 


The Costly Dinner at the Savoy.—At the dinner given at very charming dinners on occasion. If you have an income of 
the Savoy by Mr. G. A. Kessler of New York the guests dined £3,000 a year and give dinners of a type that is not uncommon 
in a large white gondola floating in the old courtyard of the in that position you are surely acting in if ft as reprehensible a 


h ot el. Duc k Si = pees eee SET, FR eS LEDER oa TASER 
swam on the water 
and pigeons flew 
about or settled 
on the edges of 
the gondola. All 


~ eee as if you 
| T have £30,000 a 
| year Aa thereby 
| improve the scale. 
We all accept the 
} 


axiom that unpro- 


the attendants ductive expendi- 
were dressed as | ture impoverishes 
gondoliers, and | a nation, but 


none of us live 
up to that ideal. 
Probably Count 
Tolstoy is the only 
consistent man in 
the world to-day 
among those who 
are in the public 
eye. Even Mr. 
Bernard Shaw, 
who lives on vege- 
tables, has been 
telling us that he 
fr spends something 
( on the Opera and 
on evening dress. 


Venetian scenery 
round the walls 
with blue | sky 
above completed 
the illusion. The 
ice was brought 
in on the back of 
a baby elephant 
illuminated with 
electric light. The 
floral decorations 
of the gondola 
and the anteroom 
were superb and 
probably the most 
costly ever seen at 
a dinner party | In real truth, 
outside of New ; ste i whatever be the 
York. | THE SIMPLE LIFE—A £3,000 DINNER AT THE SAVOY Pradelle & ¥e"® “economic aspect 


} } , ; : 
si at ‘ : : of this question of 
| At this dinner, given at the Savoy Hotel by Mr. G. A. Kessler, the well-known American, twenty-four guests were | 


Cant about entertained in a sumptuously-prepared gondola floating in the old courtyard of the hotel. At the extreme right-hand luxurious living, 
Luxury. — Mr. } corner of the picture may be seen Miss Edna May; the host, Mr. Kessler, may also be seen on the right. On the there is much to 
Kkessler’s dinner extreme left, standing up, is M. Matania, the well-known Italian artist who illustrated the banquet for The Sphere. be. said for Mr. 
has set afloat a Almost in the centre of the picture 1 may ) be seen Signor Caruso_ Kessler from the 
correspondence in point of view of 
more than one newspaper on the immorality of luxury. Some the esthetic ; to give a really beautiful dinner among beautiful 
of the correspondents, I notice, however, are men of very surroundings is to have Gone something with one’s life. There 
considerable means, and one, at least, as I remember, can give is a place for the lily as well as for the cabbage. 


PEACE AND WAR AT BARROW 


In this illustration we have represented the launch of the first-class Japanese battleship, Katori. Our allies, the Japanese, have the prettiest fashion of emphasising the 
fact that to be prepared for war is the best means of securing peace. At the magnificent works of Vickers, Sons and Maxim at Barrow there was launched the other day 
a splendid warship built by that firm, costing £1,250,000. The ceremony was performed by the Prince and Princess Arisugawa in the presence of some thousands of 
spectators. As the vessel took its plunge seaward a number of pigeons were liberated from the balloon-like structure that may be seen on the left. The pigeons con- 

tinued to fly from the balloon long after the vessel was afloat. The whole ceremony was a singularly imposing one. The weight of the battleship, Katori, is 9,400 tons 
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LAWN TENNIS CHAMPIONSHIPS AT WIMBLEDON 


S. H SMITH H. L. DOHERTY H. WARD 
The Welsh champion, who with F. L. Riseley fought Singles and doubles champion for many years and Of America, who twice defended the Davis 
‘for the doubles championship England's most consistent tennis-player International Challenge Cup 


F. L. RISELEY H. L. DOHERTY AND N. E. BROOKES B. C. WRIGHT 


A former English champion in the doubles The finalists for the World’s Championship The well-known American player 


MiSS D. K. DOUGLASS R. F. DOHERTY MISS C. M. WILSON 
Singles and doubles lady champion of England Singles ex-champion and doubles champion of The lady champion of Wales, who was beaten by 
for the !ast two years England 


Miss Sutton in the Ladies’ Singles 
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A ldlistoric 


Lord Ilchester’s Swannery.—Near the 
little village of Abbotsbury in Dorset may 
be seen the largest swannery in Europe. 
It is nearly 1,000 years old, and at the 
present time there are about 2,000 birds on 
the farm. The owner of the swannery is 
Lord Ilchester, who is Lord Lieutenant and an 
Alderman of the county of Dorset. No restric- 
tion whatever is placed upon the swans, and 
they roam and swim about just as they like. 
They are born fighters, and during the breed- 
ing season continual fighting takes place. 
The nests number 500, but very few cygnets 
ever reach the water after emerging from 
their shells on account of the jealous onslaughts 
of the parent birds from other 
nests. 


Who Originated Fiscal 
Reform ?—The platform 
orator attributes the origin 
of the “fiscal reform” idea 
to Mr. Chamberlain. As a 
matter of fact the real origi- 
nator is not a politician at 
all but the clever diplomatist, 
Sir Henry Bergne, the presi- 
dent of the council of the 
Authors’ Society. Of course 
he did not propound the 
policy, but a chance conversa- 
tion with Mr, Chamberlain 
suggested the germ of it. 
Sir Henry, who is one of the 
ablest men ever turned out 
by the London University, 
had for years been wrestling 
with the foreign  treaty- 
makers, and when he was 
British delegate to the Sugar 
Convention happened to tell 
Mr. Chamberlain how difficult 
it was to “play the game” 
with no bounties to barter 
and no duties to remit. 


A Bit of History.—Mr. Chamberlain was 
inquisitive, Sir Henry is a fascinating talker ; 
Mr. Chamberlain proved a receptive listener. 
Hence the evolution of the new platform and 
the accident that enables me to print in THE 
TATLER a bit of history which the persons 
concerned fondly imagine is known only to 
themselves. Sir Henry, by the way, still gives 
to athletics nearly all the time he can spare 
from diplomacy. A ramble in the Alps ora 
game of golf on the links have a fascin ition 
for him though old china sometimes pro- 
vides a rival attraction. 


Chat with Mer. 


A Charity Bazaar Sensation.—At a loss 
for a means of amusement the Roman society 
leaders recently hit upon the plan of exhibit- 
ing themselves in the most fantastic costumes 
imaginable befcre the gaze of the common 
crowd. Under the guise of a charity bazaar 
Countess Telfener, who is an American by 
birth and a sister of Mrs. Mackay, recently 
opened her magnificent salons in the Pallazo 
Gabrielli to a whole tribe of women savages. 
The Duchess of Terra-Nova was arrayed as 
a Soudanese negress and Princess Ruspoli 
was clad as an Indian with feathered orna- 
ments. All the leaders of Roman. society 


were present, and those who gauge a woman’s 


THE LARGEST SWANNERY IN EUROPE 


A Dorsetshire retreat where the graceful birds roam about at leisure 


beauty by the originality of her dress were 
considerably puzzled in expressing an opinion 
as to who was the prize beauty of the show. 


A Clever Young Artist.—A correspon- 
dent informs me that the series of cleverly- 
illustrated humorous “ Political Parables by 
our Office-boy ” which appear at intervals in 
The Westminster Gazette, and. to which 
appreciative allusion has been made in 
The Sphere, are the work of Mr. Frank 
Brown, a compositor on The Westminster 
Gazette. 
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Chanmnberlain. 


The Lyceum Club in Paris. —The convent 
of Les Oiseaux in Paris, where the daughters 
of the proudest houses in France have for 
generations received their education, has been 
acquired for the premises of the Lyceum Club, 
which bids fair to be as great a success on 
the other side as the popular institution in 
Piccadilly. Already many of the most dis- 
tinguished women in Paris, including Madame 
Alphonse Daudet, the Countess de Castillane, 
and several others have put down their names 
for membership. The club will, of course, be 
open to the members of the London branch. 
Meanwhile the banished nuns of the old house 
have found a home at Westgate, where they 
have brought a following of 
no fewer than 200 persons. 


Dinners Up to Date.— 
American cooking has in- 
vaded the kitchens of th: 
fashionable. The newest 
dishes come from New York 
rather than Paris. Poulet & 
la Waldorf and bananas au 
beurre 4 la Vanderbilt grace 
the dining boards in some 
of the smartest houses. 
These bananas with butter 
make a delicious dish served 
hot with a sauce of delicate 
flavour, King Edward pre: 
fers a quickly-served dinner 
so the meal @ /a mode lasts 
no more than an hour, made 
dishes being favoured as a 
means of accelerating the 
service. Moselle is the winé 
of the moment, whilst the 
most popular liqueurs are 
benedictine and very old 
brandy. Vegetarianism 
grows apace, and no end cf 
smart people live on fruit, 
cheese, and macaroni, the 
grape fruit being especially popular. 


A Glove Handkerchief.—The fashionable 
handkerchief of to-day must be as small as 
possible, and the newest thing is a tiny hand- 
kerchief to be carried in the glove. Itisa 
piece of the finest muslin a few inches square 
trimmed with lace and small enough and soft 
enough to be kept in the glove. On it the 
name or monogram is embroidered in the 
smallest letters, and the whole thing is so 
useless that the owner only just escapes being 
without a handkerchief at all. 


BOULTER’S LOCK 


vercy Levi 


Percy Levi 
COOKHAM LOCK 


Sunday afternoon scenes at these well-known haunts on the River Thames 
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A Muche-travelled Indian Elephant. 


Shah Jehan’s Elephant.—It is probable 
that few architectural novelties have travelled 
so much as the stone elephant which stands 
front of the 
great Mogul 


in a commanding attitude in 
Town Hall, Delhi. It was the 
Emperor, Shah Jehan, who 
first caused the elephant to 
be set up at the gate of his 
new palace at Delhi after 
having had it conveyed all 
the way from Gwalior. As 
it must weigh several tons 
the transport of it could 
have been no light matter. 
This _ potentate’s —_ son, 
Aurengzebe, took a dislike 
to the monument and had 
it buried in a big hole in 
the Queen’s garden, Delhi, 
after it had been smashed 
to pieces. The fragments 
lay undisturbed for more 
than a century and a half 
until they were found by an 
enterprising spirit, who had 
them put together in an 
out-of-the-way part of the 
garden. This was in 1865, 
but a quarter of a century 
later a still more enter- 
prising Hindu decided that 
the elephant deserved more 
prominence, with the result 
that he had it removed at 
his own expense and set up 
in front of the Town Hall, 
Delhi. 


Where ‘Paradise 
Lost” is Popular.—At a 
time when the average 
Briton is given over to 
chastising or patronising 
the Russians it is a very 
useful corrective for him to 
know that nearly every 
Russian soldier knows Mil- 
ton’s Paradise Lost. Mr. 
Maurice Baring, by far the 
most literate of the corre- 
spondents who has been at 
the front, says that you can 
buy Milton’s poem in Russia 
from 12 roubles to 30 ko- 
pecks, and that in a fair at 
Moscow a moujik found him looking at a copy 
and advised him to buy it. It is possible, 
indeed, to purchase Paradise Lost at almost 
any village booth 


In the dinner hour—a little milliner and her escort 
QUAINT SCENES 


A Black Outlook.—Uneasy lies the head 
that wears a crown in Servia. The latest 
news from Belgrade is of the blackest, the 
critical condition of affairs recalling the days 
immediately preceding the catastrophe of 


THE ELEPHANT OF A MOGUL EMPEROR 


'A fine example of native Indian carving which after many journeys was set up in front 


of the Town Hall, Delhi, where it now stands 


1903. Violent personal attacks on King 
Peter are of daily occurrence in the press. 
One newspaper openly accuses him of com- 
passing the death of a Servian actress with 


IN THE STREETS OF PARIS 
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whom the Crown Prince is said to have had 
an intrigue. The Karageorgevitch Prince 
has never been popular, and no one disguises 
the fact that Prince Nicholas of Montenegro 
would have been a much more suitable occu- 
pant of the throne. King 
Peter is lacking in ability 
and energy, and everything 
is left to the Parliament. 


How Wine is Coloured. 
—Most people think white 
grapes make white wine 
and dark grapes make red 
wine ; itis a popular error. 
Red wine is made _ by 
fermenting grape juice and 
grape skins together and 
white -vine is made by fer- 
menting grape juice alone. 
The juice of white and dark 
grapes does not differ in 
hue. In each sort of grape 
the juice is almost as colour- 
less as weak lemonade. 
Champagne is made of a 
grape so dark as to be 
nearly black, but the juice 
of that nearly black grape 
is quite as pale as that of 
the ordinary white grape. 


A Ruined Seaport.— 
Rye is a curious old place 
and offcrs attractions to 
golfers and antiquarians— 
two very different tribes. 
Once it was a seaport and 
a strong fortress. Its Yprés 
Tower, which used _ to 
dominate both town and 
sea, is. still standing to 
remind one of William of 
Yprés, who built it centuries 
ago. But the citizens have 
mostly forgotten him and 
call their medizeval forti- 
fication the ‘“ Whypress” 
Tower without in the least 
knowing why. Now the 
tower no longer frowns on 
the sea but looks over a 
mile and a half of marshes 
between it and the Channel, 
and incidentally .over the 
golf links. The streets of Rye are all 
uphill, winding, and so narrow that from the 
windows vou can almost shake hands across 
them. 


A herd of goats which supply fresh milk during the day 
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Gentlemen v. 


n seasons when the Aus- 
tralians are not touring 
in England the blue 
ribbon of the cricket field 
is undoubtedly Gentlemen 
v. Players at Lord’s, and 
even amid the — sterner 
struggle of the test matches 
the historic fixture which 
pits the paid against the 
unpaid. division is not 
likely to be shorn of much 
of its glory. There have 
in the past been a very 
few instances in which 
cricketers have preferred to 
assist their county, but as 
a rule a welcome _inter- 
regnum in the champion- 
ship struggle is purposely 
provided, which allows the 
pick of those foremost in 
the eyes of the public to 
be included in the finest 
exhibition game of the 
year. 

Gentlemen y. Players is 
not, qf course, confined to 
Lord’s. It has often been 
included .in~ the holiday 
programmes .of , the Scar- 
borough | and: Hastings 
festivals; formerly’ there 
was also an annual fixture 
ati; Prince’s, which ‘now 
forms a. portion :of the 
Cadogan’ estate,“ and of 
course there is the: old- 
established ‘match at the 
Oval.’ ‘Whether this latter 
can’ be’,much longer con- 
tinued in view of the 
apathy displayed, the difh- 
culty in obtaining the 
assistance of representative 
amateurs, and the fact that 
the patrons of the Surrey 
Club do not in-~ great 
numbers care to plank down a double fee to witness what is 
not half so good a game as a big county match is, of course, 
a matter for the committee of which the genial Lord Chief 
Justice is chairman. 

But these in no way affect the pre-eminence of Gentlemen 
v. Players at Lord’s, where given three fine days anda fair 
pitch a great treat is always provided. Much is always heard 
about the difficulty of obtaining amateur bowling of any high 
class, but as a matter of fact two capital teams could be pro- 
vided composed of ten all-round men anda wicketkeeper. “A” 
team might consist of the Hon. F. S. Jackson, B. J. T. Bosanquet, 
G. L. Jessop, J. R. Mason, S. M. J. Woods, W. H. B. Evans, 
H. C. McDonnel, W. W. Odell, C. McGahey, E. G. Wynyard, 
with H. Martyn. ‘“B”’ team could be composed of A. O. Jones, 
L. O. S. Poidevin, J. N. Crawford, C. M. Wells, J. F. Byrne, 
J. H. Hunt, G. W. Beldam, G. H. Simpson-Hayward, C. L. 
Townsend, K. O. Goldie, with M. W. Payne. Not much dearth 
of ability with bat or ball about those sides. Against either 
could be pitted Lilley, with Hirst, Rhodes, Humphreys, Lees, 
Haigh, Hayes, Thompson, Arnold, John Gunn, and Sharpe or 
Braund. ‘These sides would not, of course, be those selected by 
the committee of Lord’s, for several illustrious batsmen are 
perforce omitted, but they would provide a most sporting 
game. 

Just as any recruit in France can aspire to a marshal’s baton 
so any colt can aspire to an invitation to partake in Gentlemen 
v. Players. Two instances at once occur of a leap into this 
foremost eleyen in the very first season, one being the case of 
Mr. M. W. Payne, the Cambridge wicketkeeper, who was chosen 
last year when Mr. Martyn was suffering from the effects of an 
accident, the other being G. P. Harrison, who made such a 
meteoric appearance as a fast bowler for Yorkshire in 1883. 
On the other hand, there have been cricketers of eminence wha 
have never played in this particular match, the most notable 
in recent years being Mr. Percy Perrin. Occasionally com- 
paratively untried bowlers have been enlisted, for example, 
Mr. Hugh Rotherham, whilst one summer Mr. C. M. Wells was 


vy. Eton before he was sixteen. 


Photograph specially taken for ** The Tatler" by Mr. G. W. Beldam 
A GREAT BATSMAN 


Mr. A. C. MacLaren finishing an off-drive 


This famous cricketer was four years in the Harrow eleven and scored 55 and 67 


For Gentlemen y. Players he and Mr. C. B. Fry 

enjoyed an unfinished stand of 309, compiled in less than three hours. Fer Lancashiie 

he made 108 v. Sussex on his first appearance and 424 v. Somerset, the highest 

individual score on record in a first-class match. He is the only English batsman 

who has made two hundreds in a first-class fixture in Australia, and to-day he 
fields as finely in the slips as he used to in the cointry 
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Players and Eton v. Harrow. 
brought up from Eton 


although he had not played 
in a first-class match since 
the preceding August. On 
the whole, however, anyone 
who glances back over the 
long series of matches may 
be sure that he is reading 
of the encounter of the 
eleven best representatives 
that could be contempo- 
raneously drawn from the 
two divisions. The value 
of the match has been most 
judiciously emphasised by 
t e payment to each pro- 
fessional of twice the 
customary fee. 

Over the captaincy exhi- 
bited in the Players’ team 
there has sometimes been 
considerable comment. 
The rule is that the senior 
professional on the side 
shall assume the authorit:, 
and a certain amount ot 
hesitation and incom- 
petency has most decidedly 
on occasions been observ- 
able. For example, the 
fact of putting Rhodes on 
at the pavilion end when 
he débutised in the match 
entailed sometof the heaviest 
punishment ever meted out 
to the Yorkshire crack, and 
the handling of the bowling 
in other instances has dis- 
played lack of intuition. 
This, however, lies in the 
past, for Lilley is an able 
captain and Hayward is 
also satisfactory in that 
position. 

It may be interesting to 
add that in the last twenty 
years, amongst others, the 
following have been se- 
lected either at Lord’s or the Oval who were not born in England 
or Scotland: K. S. Ranjitsinhji, Sir T. C. O’Brien, Messrs. W. 
L. Murdoch, J. J. Ferris, P. F. Warner, S. M. J. Woods, the late 
Mr. Lucius Gwynne, and Midwinter, as well as Albert Trott. 

What a change from Gentlemen v. Players to Eton v. 
Harrow—from stern cricket to the prettiest butterfly carnival it 
is possible to conceive. Looking down from the roof of the 
pavilion on to the ground during an interval reveals such a 
social cinematograph, such a blaze of colour,.as even Ascot 
cannot display. For the prettiest frocks are again worn by 
countless ladies, but there is the additional freshness imparted 
by the presence of numbers of quite young girls as well as the 
youthful effervescence of contemporary Eton and Harrow which 
impart a vivacity and an animation which is absent from the 
fashionable race meeting. ‘True, the old-time fight in front of 
the pavilion after the match is over is now a custom happily 
honoured in the breach rather than in the observance, but the 
enthusiasm is undiminished and the healthiest rivalry exists 
between the past as well as the present of the school on the 
hill and the college which nestles beside royal Windsor. The 
match serves to bring old schoolfellows together, to keep old 
ties cemented, and if it is in some sort a social picnic, life is 
none the worse for a little relaxation. 

How large a share the form of the sides may have on future 
cricket of more importance may be gathered from the fact 
that Eton hascontributed sixty players to the Oxford University 
elevens and eighty-four to the Cambridge, whilst Harrow is 
numerically hardly inferior. To the Gentlemen at Lord’s last 
year Eton gave Mr. B. J. T. Bosanquet ; Harrow, the Hon. F, 
S. Jackson. Both have represented England in all three test 
matches this summer, assisted by another Harrovian, Mr. A. 
C. MacLaren, whose portrait appears on the present page. 
None of the three will ever be forgotten in the history of the 
game, and in due course, as the Eton boating song runs, 
“others will fill their places.’ Years pass but Eton and 
Harrow remain in the forefront of English scholarship and 
English sport. Home Gorpon. 
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THE STRONG WOMEN OF THE FUTURE e 
Swedish Physical Training. 


APPARATUS WORK 


These photographs were taken at Madame Osterberg’s training college for women at Dartford Heath, Kent. It is claimed that the intelligent use of 
Swedish gymnastics exactly supplements our English games. The action of the heart and lungs determine the quantity and quality of the training 
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a[hbe old Squire of Rippington, Geoffrey 
Hawkhurst was dead and gone and 
laid to rest in the family vault in Rippington Churchyard ; some 
said it was a good thing too, others, after calm consideration and 
recollecting sundry favours, were of opinion that the old gentleman 
was not so bad as he might have been, but the remark of one old 
crony, that “he’d never bide where they’d put him,” sank down into 
many minds unenlightened at that time by Board-school education. 

The squire’s will, dated five years previously, left everything to 
his nephew, Reginald Hawkhurst, to the exclusion of Lettice Beau- 
clerk, 7ée Hawkhurst, the old man’s only daughter. She had married 
against his consent, but there was no peculiarity in that, for nothing 
would have persuaded him to give his consent to her marriage with 
any man living. Nevertheless a reconciliation had taken place. 
The lawyers asserted that there had been a later will, and, diligent 
search was made, in which Mr. Reginald Hawkhurst took a prominent 
part, so prominent, in fact, that Eustace Beauclerk remarked to his 
wife :— 

“ It’s my belief that Reginald knows all about it.” 

“He is very kind and straightforward ; I don’t agree with you,” 
his wife replied. 

“ Very likely, my dear; you wouldn’t be the sweet little woman 
you are if you thought differently ; you judge others by yourself. I, 
on the contrary, opine that Reginald with all his smooth-faced plausi- 
bility would rob you of a red-hot stove if he could carry it away.” 

“ Poor Reggie! Don’t be hard on him.” 

“Not I, he’s got the pudding though your father never intended 
him to have it, and I have got the plum. He has done away with 
the old man’s will, I’m certain of it, but——” Eustace stopped short 
and kissed his bonny little wife. 

The medical man who had attended the case had sought in vain 
to obtain permission to make a fost-mortem examination—medical 
science seventy years ago was less advanced than it is now. He had 
no doubt of the cause of death, but he would have liked to obtain a 
closer knowledge of the effects of the malady. So he thought it over 
and determined to obtain by stealth what he could not arrive at 
openly. It was not unusual in those days. 


A dun mare attached to a spring cart stood disconsolately with 
drooping ears in the shadow of the churchyard wall of Rippington. 
It was a cold, starlight night in December with a pinch of black frost 
crisping the turf and causing the dead leaves to rustle. A fine old 
yew tree spread its limbs in solemn benediction over the crumbling 
gravestones and filtered fitfully the ray of a crescent moon which 
was gradually sinking towards the horizon. 

Two figures made their way stealthily towards the Hawkhurst 
vault, keeping close to the northern wall of the church. The older 
man was wary and methodical, the younger showed reluctance. 

“] don’t half like this job, Bill,” he said as they halted at the iron 
railings. ‘ It’s a swinging job if we’re caught.” 

“ Lor’, it’s nothing when you're used to it, and it’s easier to earn 
twenty pounds like this ’ere than anyway else. I likes to be amongst 
old friends.” He chuckled grimly. ‘And as for being ketched, 
there’s not a soul in Rippington would face this ’ere.” 

From a sack he carried under his arm he produced a white 
smock frock which he placed upon a stick, stretching the sleeves 
upon another stick tied transversely ; a battered beaver hat sur- 
mounted the whole, and Bill chuckled again. 

“Darned if it ain’t like ’im as two peas,” he said. “Now 
have a suck at this here bottle, Jim, and we'll get out the squire 
hisself.”’ 

The masons had not fixed the stone which covered the steps 
leading to the vault. Bill’s crowbar raised it easily, and he 
descended cautiously before he lit his lantern. Jim hesitated, but 
the rum in the black bottle gave him courage and he followed. 

“JT owes ‘im a grudge—he ’oswhipped me once—but I allow he’s 
pretty quiet now,” Bill said, deftly plying a screw-driver. 

“Too-00-00” up above made Jim start and nearly upset the 
lantern. 

“Lor’ bless ’ee, what be you scared about ? 
their tongues. Have ’ee never heard an owl?” 

“T thought I heard footsteps,” Jim said apologetically. 

“Steps? There won’t be no steps while that there keeps 
guard up above. Lend a hand now. Ned Syers said there wasn’t 
no lead coffin. ’cos he helped carry it. There he is! He’ve a- 
cussed me a sight of times ; it’s odd not to hear him begin.” 

In a few minutes the corpse was clothed in some old garments, 
and the two men bore it up the steps and replaced the stone, Jim 
breathing more freely when he reached the outer air; in tive 
minutes more the dun mare was in a slinging trot, the body of 
the old squire crowned with the beaver hat seated up between the 
two men in the trap. 


Dead folk holds 


GEOFFREY HAWKHURST’S WILL 


By Kyre Hussey. 
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“Glass of rum hot at the *Dog and Gun’ wouldn’t be amiss, 
Jim,” Bill said, breaking a silence. “The old gentleman ain’t good 
company somehow, and we mustn’t be at Fordington before 
midnight.” 

Jim acquiesced ; the trap was drawn up in the shadow of the inn, 
the reins placed in the old squire’s dead hands, and the two men 
disappeared within. é 

All was cold and silent. The old squire’s chin drooped upon his 
chest, and the listless hands were kept together by the reins. Pre- 
sently Isaac Prince, the landlord, came to the door and stood just 
outside, tall and gaunt in his shirt sleeves, a costume which he 
adopted in all weathers during business hours. He was as like the 
old squire as two peas though a considerably younger man; 
some said there were reasons for it, but then people will say 
anything. 


“Cold?” he said, looking at the figure in the cart. There was 
naturally no reply. 
“Tired of waitin’ ? It don’t do to sleep out o’ door. Can I get 


ee aught ?” 

The stillness of the figure excited Isaac’s curiosity ; he walked 
round the trap, gazed up, and then said half aloud, “ Lord! That’s 
it, is it? Blessed if it ain’tthe old squire!” Isaac listened to the 
voices within; there was no sign of movement. The warmth he 
knew was seductive. Ina few moments his strong arms had lifted 
the corpse from the trap and borne it across the road to the little 
dell opposite. There Isaac reverently laid it down, divested it of the 
coat and hat, slipped them on, returned to the trap, mounted, took 
the reins, and-adopted as nearly as he could the limp attitude of the 
corpse. The time seemed long, but Bill and Jim returned at last and 
unsuspectingly blundered into their places. Isaac gathered their 
destinations as he lurched first into one and then the cther; he 
waited till they came to a spot where a high wall bordered the 
road on the one side and a bushy fence with a deep ditch beyond 
it on the other, then he dug his elbow sharply into Jim’s ribs as being 
the more nervous of the two. 

“ Bill,” Jim whispered huskily, ‘he nudged me! ” 

“Not he, he’s done with nudging. You be timid, you be. Set 
up, can’t’ee !” Bill said, pushing the corpse, which lolled against him. 

Presently Isaac’s elbow struck his ribs. 

“Durned if he didn’t nudge me,” Bill exclaimed uneasily. 

Isaac waited again and then made a savage dig on either side of 
him. 

“ Did you feel that ?” both men exclaimed together. 

“ Durned if his hands ain’t hot !” Bill exclaimed. 

“Tt’s hotter than that where I came from, and where you’re 
going,” Isaac said in a sepulchral voice. 

‘“* God in Heaven, it’s the old ’un himself ! ” Bill shouted, abandon- 
ing the reins and springing out of the trap. Jim was gone also, and 
Isaac uttered a fiendish roar. Bill sprang wildly at the fence and 
disappeared into the ditch beyond with Jim on the top of him, the 
two clutching one another and fighting desperately in the darkness, 
each under the impression that he was held in satanic clutches. 
They fought till they were exhausted and then lay still in the mud 
and water, neither daring to move. 

Isaac sat listening to the smothered curses and sounds of battle, 
then he edged the mare on to the grass by the roadside and made 
his way home by a by-road, knowing well that neither man would 
dare to claim the mare and trap, 

Two hours later Isaac Prince conveyed the body of the old squire 
back to its resting place. He went alone and unaided ; it was a woik 
of restitution, so he had no fears, but he made some strong remarks 
to the body with regard to the treatment of “Miss Lettice that 


. was,” 


“However can you expect to lay quiet, turning her out of her 
natural house and home and putting that wastrel in her place? If 
I’d been Thomas Sneth I’d have lined this coffin with clout nails, 
durned if I wouldn’t ! Maybe he did.” 

Isaac raised his lantern from the floor and passed his hand over 
the lining of the coffin in search of nail points ; presently there came 
the crackle of paper, and the landlord of the “ Dog and Gun” with- 
drew a long blue paper. The lantern threw a dim light on the 
surroundings, but it was sufficient to enable him to decipher the 
superscription :— 

“The last will and testament of Geoffrey Hawkhurst.” He 
turned it over and over in silence and then put it carefully in an 
inner pocket of his coat. 

“* Maybe this will make a difference ; if so I asks your pardon for 
my remarks,” he said. ‘‘ Laid right under the old gentleman, too ! 
I wonder who done it ?” 

Isaac Prince hoisted up the remains of Geoffrey Hawkhurst and 
placed them in the coffin, screwed down the lid, made all tidy, and 
retired, carefully replacing the stone above the flight of steps. He 
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GERMAN TITLED WOMEN OF THE CHASE. 


paar e is : : : : 
Perea peaes : Haus‘rau” Ideals. should not indulge in such a sport, certainly A Successful Hunter.—Another hunting 
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he Antler Exhibition at Berlin has no reason why they should not aim as lady of note is Frau von Helldorf, who has 


afforded a striking testi- 
mony of the way in 
which the “ hausfrau”’ 
ideals of German society 
have undergone a subtle 
change. Large numbers 
of the exhibits of antlers 
and horns are trophies 
gained by women in the 
game of the chase. No- 
where, perhaps, have the 
old ideas that the sphere 
of woman was circum- 
scribed by the house, 
more especially the 
kitchen, with periodical 
excursions into the ball- 
room, survived in greater 
force than in Germany, 
but this Berlin Hunting 
Exhibition shows _ that, 
at least in the higher 
ranks of German society, 
the emancipation — of 
woman from the old 
circumscribed ideals has 
been making lengthy 
strides. There are now 
numbers of German 
ladies who share with 
men the pleasures of the 
chase. 


extended her hunting 
into remote parts of the 
earth and has brought 
back very rich spoils. 
Frau von Helldorf had 
a considerable advan- 
tage over the so-called 
““ African hunters’? who 
began their hunting for 
the first time in that 
country inasmuch as 
she brings from the 
plains of East Africa 
the trained eye and ex- 
perience of a_ good 
hunter and_ safe rifle- 
shot. The spoils of 
Frau von Helldorf in 
German East Africa are 
extraordinarily extensive 
and numerous. 


A Hunting Baroness. 
—Baroness Daisy von 
Erlanger is exceedingly 
rich in the spoils of 
hunting. This charming 
young lady succeeded 
last summer in securing 
an eight-branched antler 
which gained the prize 
at the Antler Exhibition. 


We are also able to 

A Feminine Patron give a portrait of the 

Saint of Hunting.— There Countess Mirbach-Sor- 

seems no adequate reason (writesa Ger- surely as men. Besides this they are quitten seated gun in hand beside two 
man correspondent) why |ealthy women — breaking away from no tradition, forin the fine sets of antlers. 


COUNTESS MIRBACH-SORQUITTEN 


BARONESS DAISY VON ERLANGER 


days of old noble women 
were ardent hunters, and 
the old Greeks and 
Romans carried their 
gallantry so far as to 
have a woman for their 
patron saint in hunting. 
Our women hunters are 
enthusiasts, and as the 
results of their hunting 
are not lacking public 
opinion must in time 
alter concerning them. 


An Antler Exhibition. 
—At the Berlin Antler 
Exhibition the Countess 


Mirbach received the . 


following marks of re- 
cognition: In the year 
1895, for a _ sixteen- 
branched antler, a silver 
shield ; in 1898, for an ir- 
regular sixteen-branched 
antler, a silver goblet ; in 
1goo, for an irregular 
twelve-branched antler, 
a silver shield; in 1902, 
a silver medal fora four- 
teen-branched antler; 
and in 1905, for a 
fifteen-branched antler, a 
silver medal. For crests 
of roes the countess 
received three medals. 
But it must be mentioned 
that there are roebucks 
in her own forest pre- 
serves so that she well 
knew how to bag these 
animals in another part 
of the world. An up- 
bringing in the forests 
is a necessary rudi- 
ment which has 
brought the countess 
her success as a stag- 
hunter. 
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FRAU BARONIN VON HELLDORF 


THE TATLER 


whistled for company as he walked home, and then fil! to meditating 
on some plan for handing over the will to those concerned without 
exciting suspicion. If he took the document to the lawyer he would 
have to give an explanation; if he took it up to the great house 
there would be the same difficulty. No wonder his wife thought him 
unusually restless that night. 

Fortune is said to favour the brave; whether she does or not, 
unforeseen circumstances undoubtedly arise at times which help to 
shape the ends of destiny. 

With the ostensible purpose of purchasing some meal for his pigs 
at the mill Isaac Prince made his way towards the village on the 
following day. 

The footpath made its way through a coppice with the ground 
falling slightly on either hand; near the manor house another 
pathway crossed it at right angles, a stile marking the entrance to 
the park. To the right Isaac could see Mr. Reginald Hawkhurst 
flourishing his cane and looking round him with an air of proprietor- 


THE AMERICAN 


here once was a Jady who said that she wished for her daughter 

as the best experiences which life has to offer a woman ‘ An 

Irish lover and a Scotch husband.” Now why should she not have 

said an American husband? Individual women may have a preju- 

dice in favour of their own countrymen north, south, or east, and 

like choose to mate with like ; but man for man the American is the 
best husband all the world over. 

The American towards women is the most chivalrous man in 
existence. Where other men cast themselves as Cophetua and 
woman as the beggar maid, he looks on himself as a beggar man and 
woman asa queen. He is also of all men the most unselfish. An 
English husband regards himself as the head of the house and the 
womenfolk merely as ministering to his needs and pleasures ; but in 
an American ménage it is the man who toils by the sweat of his 
brow to provide his wife and daughters with whatever they may choose 
to desire. On the American man are avenged all: the wrongs 
which the sex has ever suffered or could possibly suffer; and he 
takes his lot meekly, thankful that a bright and beautiful being 
should deign to glorify his 
name by wearing it in the 
eye of the world. He does 
not want to obtrude the 
details of his own sordid 
existence on the attention of 
the bright and beautiful be- 
ing; he is content with the 
unobtrusive 7d/e of her 
banker. 

Now the hundredth woman 
wants to share the life of her 
husband. She would rather 
toil up the ladder of fame and 
riches with him, step by step, 
hand in hand, than sit ever 
so gloriously on the top 
watching him bird’s-eye-wise 
on his painful upward jour- 
ney ; she would rather know 
all the hopes and fears, the 
ups and downs, and _ bear 
half their burden than that 
he should keep them from 
her even for her good. She 
wants to take half of what 
makes his hair grey and his 
heart heavy as well as half 
what makes his eye confi- 
dent and his’ step light. 
Prosperity to her needs the 
sweetening of past and over- 
come adversity. 

But the ninety-and-nine 
other women prefer only to 
divide the spoils of war, or if 
possible to appropriate the 
whole of them. They do not 
want worries and_ troubles 
and vicissitudes which spoil 
their looks and their diges- 
tions. And from the point of 
view of abstract justice they 
are quite right. If they are 
not responsible for the ups 
and downs and fluctuations, 
why should they bear the 
anxiety of them? Woman 
was meant for the lighter 
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ship, to the left Mrs. Beauclerk followed slowly so as not to overtake 
her cousin. 

Isaac grinned, hurried forward, placed the blue envelope at the 
foot of the stile, and disappeared behind an ivy-covered stump to 
watch results, 

Presently Mrs. Beauclerk arrived, picked up the envelope, uttered 
a low cry, and stood perfectly still, giancing at the retreating form of 
her cousin, 

“ He had it all the time, and now he has dropped it,” she said 
aloud in the tone of a person convinced against her will. Her eyes 
glittered, and she looked very beautiful. 

Isaac in hiding rubbed his hands together. 

Two persons always considered that to be the solution of the 
mystery of the disappearance of the will. Possibly it went as near 
the truth as do the solutions of many mysteries in this world. 
Reginald’s hands were tied ; he could only swear to himself, and that 
he did freely. 


By the Lady Helen Forbes. 


flowing joyousness not the rigid smile with which pride masks 
bitter pain. The kind of husband who will provide the atmo- 
sphere in which a woman can flourish as nature intended is the 
best husband she can find. As to the other sort of woman—well, 
she is only one in a hundred. 

This is the husband that Amer’ca grows. He asks little and 
therefore, of course, receives it. Perhaps he would like more, but he 
is generous. His aim is to make his wife happy first and foremost ; 
afterwards perhaps she will deign to throw him a crumb or two from 
her table. This is a jewel of a husband compared with the man to 
whose happiness and convenience the wife is the perpetual living 
sacrifice. 

The Americans have revised the marriage srrvice (which indeed 
was sadly in need of editing). I do not know if they have deleted 
the word “‘ obey,” but they have certainly dispensed with the practice. 
An American woman has one law, which is that of her own desires ; 
and an American husband has one wish, that she should gratify them. 

Men are what women make them, and the American husband is 
the American woman’s handi- 
work. She can be proud of 
him, for she has made kim 
very well. Now and _ then, 
spoilt by her good fortune, 
she may compare him to 
men of other nations to his 
disadvantage ; she may be 
dazzled by personal beauty or 
by the glamour of historic 
names in other men; s e 
may fancy he cuts a por 
figure beside the sparkling 
ep'grammatist or the war- 
haloed_ soldier. But she 
should ask herself if she would 
like to drag half over the 
world in the most uncomfort- 
able manner possible with 
the soldier; to hear the 
epigrams and witty sayings in 
the course of construction ; to 
pale, a half-extinct star, beside 
the effulyence of an Adonis ; 
or to be the mere unconsidered 
pendant of a coronet, rather 
than to reign supreme, the 
queen of the hive, with an 
amiable working bee in the 
background asking nothing 
better than to take the whole 
burden of the sordid side of 
life on his own shoulders so 
that hers may never bend 
beneath its weight. 

In other words, she should 
reflect whether she is the 
hundredth woman or one of 
the comfortable ninety-and- 
nine who want good things, 
and by force of wanting 
nothing else generally get 
them. For one of these 
women, she may enjoy being 
made love to by a Celt or a 
Latin, who will probably do 
it delightfully ; she may cast 
an occasional regretfully ad- 
miring eye on the physique 


side of life, for the sun, for THE “SALES” SEASON—THE AMERICAN PULLER-IN of a Teuton or the half- 


all things joyful and pleasant ; 
she should always be seen 
gay and debonair, turning a 
smiling face on the world, 
the smile of natural over- 


oriental glamour of a Slav; 


It does not require very much effort to persuade women just now to crowd to London sales. : In but if she wants the sub- 

quieter seasons, however, some of our shops might not be sorry to adopt a suggestion from New 

York, where they have as a separate profession for women, ‘‘ the art of pulling in'’; that is to 

say, the ‘‘ puller-in '' uses every persuasion short of physical force, and perhaps a little of that, 
to induce people to enter the shop 


stance of happiness and not 
the shadow she will marry 
the American. 
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THE CHESTNUT TREE. 


The Editor of “The Tatler” offers One Guinea for the best short story or anecdote sent in each week from any quarter. 
The story must be addressed to the Chestnut Editor, “ The Tatler.” 
others of the stories sent in, but no manuscript will be returned. Contributors must write on one side of the paper only 
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The Editor will publish and pay trifling amounts for 


The Editor receives so many “ Chestnuts” which have already been published on this page that he advises intending contributors 


to study the earlier issues. 


First Prize of One Guinea 
Pat's Qualification 

An Irishman recently went before a judge of the United 
States to be naturalised. ‘Have you read the Declaration of 
Independence?” the court asked. “I hov not, yer honour.” 
“Have you read the Constitution of the United States ? 
“T hoy not, yer honour.” The judge looked sternly at the 
applicant and asked, “ Well, what have you read?” Patrick 
hesitated but. the fraction of a second before replying, “I hov 
red hairs on me neck, yer honour.”—Miss D. Bedford, Elmcroft, 
Axbridge, Somerset. 

Too Much for the Inspector 

At one of the local day schools last week a class of boys 
were examined in geography. Turning to one of them who 
had been particularly smart during the examination the 
inspector asked, “What is the axis of the earth?” “An 
imaginary line which passes from one pole to the other and 
on which the earth revolves,” replied the boy promptly. “Very 
good,” exclaimed the inspector well pleased. And could you 
hang clothes on that line?” “ Yes, sir,” was the unexpected 
. reply. “Indeed!” exclaimed the other rather disappointed ; 
“and what sort of clothes?” “Imaginary clothes,  sir.’”— 
Matthew Fairs, 515, Stanhope Road, Tyne Dock, South Shields. 
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It Cured Him 

Some years ago a military candidate who was known to be 
in favour of flogging i in the 
army was addressing a 
meeting of voters in a 
country district when one 
of the rustic electors asked 
him on what ground he 
defended the cdious prac- 
tice of flogging. The 
would-be member gave his 
views, ending with the 
statement, ‘There is no 
necessary disgrace attached 
to being flogged. Why, I 
was once flogged myself 
and it was for “telling the 
truth.” “And it cured ’ ee, 
naw doubt,’ came the 
stinging rejoinder from his 
questioner to an accom- 
paniment of shrieks of 
laughter. — Frank Shipley, 
30, Albion Street, Burslem, 
Staffs. 


The Letting Season 


Winkleborough is a 
flourishing little seaside 
resort, and during the 
season almost every avail- 
able room is “let” at good 
prices. A visitor at that 
delightful spot last week 
observed a policeman 
soundly cuff a youth for 
some uctemennotts and 
being anxious to know the 
reason of the chastisement 
he went over to the brass- 
buttoned representative of 
thelaw. ‘‘ What's he done, 
constable?’’ he inquired. 
“T nabbed ’im__ pickin’ 
pockets, sir. If I ketch ‘im 
at it agen I'll give ‘im a 
good hidin’.” “But why 
didn’t you run him in?” 
“Run ‘im in!” retorted 
the constable, “why bless 
yer we ain't runnin’ any- 
body in this week. The 
police station’s let.” — 
E. Chance, clo Mrs. B. 
Dalton, Maltravers Street, 


Our Wlustrated Chestnut. 


The “ Chestnuts” commenced on August 31, 1904. 


Thoroughly Impressed 

A bright little six-year-old committed a trifling offence the 
other day and was taken to task by her mother with unneces- 
sary seriousness. After about five minutes of it she interrupted 
her mother. ‘‘ What makes you keep talking to me so?” she 
said. ‘‘ Because,” said the mother, “I want to impress it on 
your mind so that you won't do it again. “Well, mamma,” 
said the little one with a faint little quaver of grief in her 
voice, “I’s pressed quite flat now. The mother could say 
no more.—A. Lang, 29, Meadow Road, Shortlands, Kent. 


The US, Widow 
Some years ago a railway collision on one of the roads 
leading out of New York City killed, amongst others, a pas- 
senger living in a western town. His ‘remains were sent home, 
and a few days after the funeral the attorney of the railroad 
company called upon the widow (who had only been married 
to the departed one very recently) to effect a settlement. She 
placed her figure at £20,000. “Oh, that sum is unreasonable,” 
said the man of law, “why your husband was nearly fifty years 
old.” “Yes, sir.’ “And lame.” “Yes.” “And his general 
health was’ poor.” “Quite poor.” “ And he probably w ould 
not have lived another five years.” “Probably not, sir.’ 
“Then it seems to me that two or three thousand dollars would 
be a fair compensation.’ “Two or three thousand !”” exclaimed 
the relict, “‘ why, sir, I courted that man for ten years, ran after 
him for ten more, and then had to chase him down w ith a shot 
gun to get him before a 
preacher. Do you suppose 
that I'm going to settle 
this for the cost of shoe 
leather and ammunition ?” 
—Thomas Phillips, 3, Baker 
Street, Handsworth, Bir- 
mingham. 


A Marriage Pronouncement 

On Whit Sunday the 
vicar of a church in the 
north had been kept busy 
the whole of the morning 
owing to the large number 
of weddings. He was just 
leaving the church when 
another couple came. The 
vicar was very angry and 
told them they were too 
late and would have to 
come another time. Both 
pleaded so hard to be 
married that he consented 
at last, saying, “I will 
marry you this time, but 
don’t let it occur again.”— 
Mrs. Sparks, 40, Bengal 
Street, Bradford. 

Wrong End Up 

Two Irishmen were 
crossing a bog on their 
way to market. when one 
of them, Mick, slipped and 
fell into a bog-hole. Pat, 
his mate, immediately ran 
to the nearest farmhouse 
and meeting the farmer 
asked for the loan of a 
spade. “What do you 
want the spade for?” asked 
the farmer. “ Mick is stuck 
in the bog,” said Pat, ‘‘ and 
I want to dig him out.” 
“How far is he sunk?” 
queried the farmer. “ Up 
to his ankles,” said Pat. 
‘“ Begorra,” said the farmer, 
“he can easy walk out.” 
“Begorra, he can’t,” said 
-at, “for he’sin wrong end 
up.”’— Miss Pauline Lan- 
dech, 4, South Villas, Cam- 


Arundel. 


Brown: 


Well, let's hear what the phrenologist said when he examined your head 
Cadby (referring to the report): There’s absolutely nothing in it 
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The Humour of the Hour—As Seen by Will Owen. 
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Bobby : Oh auntie dear! do come and look at my kite; it’s right out of sight 
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IN TEN YEARS TIME 


(Being a Leader from a Morning Newspaper for April 1, 


“The first prosecution under the new Motorists’ Protection Act, 

a full report of which appears in our columns to-day, will 
naturally attract much attention. The provision of this Act, 
which prohibits the shooting of motorists during the months of 
March, April, and May, has naturally come in for a good deal 
of criticism. It has been called a retrograde Act and one which 
is likely ultimately to plunge us back again into the dark days of 
1905. It is hardly an exaggeration to say that in 1g05 motorists 
were treated almost as if they were human beings. True, the 
penalties against them for any misconduct were thought at that 
time to be severe, and in practice, if not in law, anybody was 
permitted to insult them or. to obstruct them in any way on the 
road. But although suggestions had been made by magistrates 
on the bench it was not at that time legal to shoot any motorist 
at sight, nor was it even the general practice. It was thought 
that enough was done to discourage the motorist if he could be 
imprisoned on the unsupported evidence of a partially-intoxi- 
cated policeman with a dislocated stop-watch that he was 
exceeding the speed limit. It was not enough, and the crime 
of motoring seemed if anything to be on the increase; in some 
villages it was hardly safe for the children to sit down toa 
quiet game of dominoes in the middle of the road. Public 
feeling ' was outraged; the whole country was in a ferment, and 
the somewhat hurried legislation followed which the Motorists’ 
Protection Act is now intended to amend. 

Hurried though the legislation of 1906 undoubtedly was, it 
effected much. The rich man had_ his pheasants and_ his 
partridges, and the poor man now had his motorists. In this 
way Class feeling became less embittered and poaching largely 
decreased. The sport-loving workman could sit at his cottage 
door on a Saturday afternoon and pick off the motorists as they 
hummed past him. The adoption of chain-mail and helmets 
by some of the more nervous motorists lent a quaint note of 
medieval picturesqueness to the scene and at the same time 
gave the sport just that touch of uncertainty that all sport 
requires. For a time all seemed to work smoothly, but 
gradually several points were found which required amendment. 
The British workman, for instance, in those moments of expan- 
sion which naturally 
followed on the Jique- 
faction of his wages, 
frequently hit objects 
oithen,tthvarnict h-é 
motorists at which he 
had aimed. Motorists, 
too, became so scarce 
that a total extinction 
of the sport was to be 
feared. We are far 
from wishing to return 
to the dark days of 
1905, but we think 
that the new Act does 
wisely in giving to the 
motorist the same sort 
of protection that the 
law gives to other 
wild fowl. Nor can 
we agree with the view 
of The — Scavengers’ 
Gazette that this Act 
is but the thin edge of 
the wedge and that in 
the end the horse will 
be banished from our 
roads ; even if it were 
likely, the interests of 
one trade cannot* be 
allowed. to interfere 
with what is a matter 


of national import- 
ance. 

Yesterday's case 
gives us every reason 


to hope that the new 
Act will be wisely in- 
terpreted and adminis- 
tered. John Hodge 
was in charge of a cart 
laden with manure and 
asleep on the top of his 
load. He stated that a 
he was awakened by \ 


° SAAKESPEARE 


eres pee ors - 


ILLUSTRATED = 


Ohtithatae man. should speak those words to me 


1915.) 


the dust and the smell of a motor car coming up behind him, 
As it was a wet day and the car was an electric landaulette he 
was possibly mistaken in these details, but the broad fact that 
he was awakened remains, and it was quite natural that this 
should irritate him. The car was unable to get past and had 
to pull up. The driver then got down, touched his cap, and 
asked Hodge if he would be so kind as to get to his right side 
of the road so as to allow the car room to pass. At this point 
it is to be feared that Hodge lost control of his temper, for he 
drew his revolver and shot the driver, the owner, and the 
owner's aunt. The magistrate very properly said that Hodge 
must be made to understand that the law must be obeyed. 
Undoubtedly it was annoying to Hodge to be awakened and to 
have a complete stranger thrusting his conversation upon him, 
but so long as there was a close season for motorists that season 
must be respected. In any case Hodge had gone too far in 


shooting the owner's aunt; the other two would have been 
ample. The magistrate recalled that when he as a boy had 


gone nesting he had always made a point of leaving one egg in 
the nest. Having regard to the provocation Hodge had 
received and the fact that this was the first prosecution under 
the new Act he then discharged him with a caution. So long 
as this temperate spirit prevails we should imagine that all 
classes will be satisfied. Barry Pain. 
ye 
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Guessing Stories. Second Series 
No. WIIt. 


] hope my friends will not blame me because I am not a 

paragon of perfection. Certainly | am not like the good 
child who should be seen and not heard; quite the contrary. 
But no one can deny the claim of my family to truthfulness, 
which should atone for See: It is only in some places 
you will find me. I have relations all over the world, but 
where I am there is 
often much fun and 
talking. 

Gentlemen ought 
to like me _ because: 
when they propose to 
me I| never refuse thet. 
Of course, they must 
ask me in the way I 
am accustomed _ to. 
3ut in strict confi- 
dence, you must know 
I could not make a 
good wife because my 
chief fault is love: of 
talking, and I in- 
variably have the last 
word. Some say my 
voice is sweet, but it 
depends on how | 
am treated and ap- 
proached. Others say 
[eethamnnocas sere cruel 
mocker’’; but people 
should not seek-me so 
much if they judge me 
so harshly. I always 
come to them at their 
beck: and call, and 
even return sometimes 
when they do not 
expect me. 

[Eight of — these 
have been published 
in Tue Tarver, and 
the Editor will give a 
prize of a framed 
drawing by Herbert 
Railton, the  well- 
known and popular 
architectural artist, to 
the first of his readers 
who sends correct solu- 
tions of all the eight 
stories. | 
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The Humour of the Hour—As Seen by Tom Browne. 


424% 


ry 
PHILLIPS) 


ONE TOO MANY FOR HIM 


Canny Scot, who has backed the winner and has just been paid £5 in gold wilh a very bad grace by the bookmaker, is 
examining his money critically 


Sarcastic Booky: Afraid they ain’t good? 
Canny Scot: Man, aa wus jist wunnering if the bad yin aa gied ye is among them 


ay 
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Society im Towm and Country—Week by Week. 


Lord Durham. — The 
family of Lambton, of which 
the Earl of Durham is the 
head, was once on a time 
spelled Lamtun, and is of 
great antiquity, appearing 
even in the attestation of 
Chartres in the Norman era. 
The name is derived from 
their seat in the county of 
Durham, and this family, 
together with the Lumley 
family—of which the Earl of 
Scarbrough is the repre- 
sentative—are the only ones 
who have so retained their 
name in this county. For 
many centuries the family 
held high position, serving 
their country either in the 
army or Parliament, but it 
was not till 1828 that the 
family became ennobled, 
when one John George 
Lambton (a son of William 
Henry Lambton, M.P. for 
the city of Durham, and 
Lady Anne Villiers, daughter 
of the 4th Earl of Jersey), 
who represented in Parlia- 
ment the county of Durham, 
was created Baron Durham 
and subsequently Viscount 
Lambton and Earl of Dur- 
ham in 1833, having been 
ambassador at St. Peters- 
burg, Lord Privy Seal, and 
Governor-General of British 
North America. 


The Present Family.—The 
first earl was the grandfather 
of the present holder of «the 
title, who has no fewer than 
eight brothers and four sis- 
ters. Amongst these are his 
twin brother, Frederick 
Hedworth, of naval renown : 
Charles, D.S.O., who com- 
manded the “ Fighting 
Fifth” in the South African 
War and was at one time 
A.D.C. to a Lord-Lieutenant 
of Ireland. Of the sisters, 
the eldest married the Earl 
of Pembroke and Mont- 
gomery, the Lord Steward ; 
the second married the gth 
Duke of Leeds; the third is 
the wife of Lord Robert 
Cecil, third son of the late 
Marquis of Salisbury ; while 
Lady Anne, the fourth sister, 
yet unmarried, lives) with 
Lord Durham, to whom she 
is greatly attached, A more 
delightful host would be 
hard: to find, for he is not 
only kindness itself but he 
has made Lambton Castle 
comfortable to a_ degree. 
Everyone knows of his plucky 
attitude towards evil doings 
on the turf and the success 
of his sledge-hammer blows 
at everything which is not 
conducive to true sport. The 
senior steward of the Jockey 
Club, a keen shot, and a 
lover of art, Lord Durham is 
by no means an idle man. 
After leaving Eton he entered 
the Coldstream Guards, in 
which regiment he remained 


COLONEL THE HON. C. LAMBTON, D.S.O., AND THE EARL OF 


DURHAM ON THE STEPS OF LAMBTON CASTLE 


L, Wit.oughby 


THE EARL OF DURHAM AND HIS FAVOURITE DOG 
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till he succeeded to the title 
in 1879. Since then he has 
been Mayor of Durham and 
colonel commanding the 
3rd. —-V.B. Northumberland 
Fusiliers. As Lord Lieutenant 
of the county his duties are 
many and varied, and as he 
takes an active interest in 
all that concerns the welfare 
of his native county there 
are few local functions in 
which he does not take part. 


The Durham Shootings.— 

As a host he has frequently 
entertained royalty, includ- 
ing the King and Prince of 
Wales, for the shooting at 
Lambton is very good. On 
one occasion when the King 
—then Prince of Wales—was 
staying there for shooting a 
very large number of phea- 
sants were obtained. Lord 
Durham wishing to dispose 
of his surplus birds arranged 
with a game dealer in New- 
castle to take all he did not 
want. This enterprising 
man on receiving several 
hundred birds from Lambton 
made a fine array of them 
along his shop front and 
labelled them in large letters, 
“Shot by the Prince of 
Wales.” The result more 
than fulfilled his expectation, 
for every bird was rapidly 
bought; but the idea is 
delightful, conveying the 
impression that H.R.H. had 
shot every bird. 


A Scottish Marriage.— 
Lady Dundonald, who has 
had to protest against the 
rumours that she was serl- 
ously ill, has been married 
more than a quarter of a 
century and attained the 
dignity of mother-in-law a 
year ago when her eldest 
daughter wedded the Master 
of Belhaven. She was a 
Miss Bamford-Hesketh and 
an heiress when she married 
young Lord Cochrane, as 
the earl then was. Society 
at that time had _ scarcely 
forgotten the romantic Dun- 
donald peerage case decided 
in 1863. Lord Dundonald’s 
erandfather, the famous and 
eccentric admiral, died in 
1860, and the admiral’s sailor 
son, Leopold, afterwards Sir 
Leopold Cochrane, K.C.B., 
claimed the title on the 
ground that he was the 
eldest born after his parents” 
marriage. The dowager 
countess, however, proved 
before the House of Lords 
that she had been twice 
married to her husband— 
once secretly in Scotland and 
afterwards publicly by the 
Church. The Lords held the 
Scottish marriage was legal, 
and the title went to the 
present peer’s father, who 
was born before the public 
ceremony. 
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THE BATHING SEASON HAS COMMENCED 


Some Costume Ideas from Newport, U.S.A. 


BATHING SUIT OF BLACK MOHAIR ; WHITE SUN BONNET RED AND WHITE STRIPED SERGE BATHING SUIT 


BLACK SILK AND WHITE WOOL ARE THE FAVOURITES FOR WHITE SILK TRIMMED WITH BLACK BRAID; PLAID SILK 
BATHING SUITS THIS YEAR HANDKERCHIEF TURBAN 


Newport, the most famous and beautiful of all the many attractive watering-places in the States, has a superb bathing beach, where each summer morning may. be found 

the fashionable women of society taking their daily dip in the surf. The beach is called Bailey’s and has a sweep of white sand and a sheltered cove. The bathing time 

is from ten until twelve, and in that time the beach is very gay and festive, for the bathing costumes are varied and charming and show all colours and materials; 

fashionable women have a large number of different bathing suits so that they change from day to day, At Newport as at other American resorts men and women bathe 

together and no bathing machines are used, the bathers running from the dressing-rooms on the shore across the sand to the water, where they dive and plunge with 
great activity 
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THE LOST ART OF SELF-DEFENCE—FORGOTTEN METHOD) 


LUDWIG SIGMUND AS A ROMAN SWORD-FENCER A FIGHT BETW&EN 


Mr. Ludwig Sigmund is a member of the Haudegen Fencing Club of Vienna. The The two soldiers are using the short, classic sword which was used for slashing strokes 
instructor is Martin Werdnik Its spit-like shape was quite different to the short, blun 


A MEDIZVAL SWORD-AND-DAGGER CONFLICT A GREEK CONTEST WITH SWORD ANE 

In the gradual evolution of offensive and defensive weapons the small shield gave place to the dagger in the left The sword arm, which was exposed during the fight, was 00% 
hand. It was in Italy that the point of the sword was first used as a method of defence and offence by the shield, had 

The Haudezen Fencing Club at Vienna has made itself notable in the fenz'ng world by its revivals cf and costumes used at these displays makes the 
ancient methods of fencing and sword play generally. It has been engaged since 1892 in examining the which the Haudegen Club shows is not surprising 
rules and methods of ancient modes of fighting and in re-enacting contests in ancient garbs with as much identified with the art of sword-play. Particularly 
realism as possible. At their functions the fights in many cases take place without masks or other protection in very high esteem, being practised by two fam« 
which would spoil the effect of the historical character of the display, The varied nature of the weapons : Federfechter. The latter company is supposed to 
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» OF FIGHTING: REVIVED BY A VIENNESE FENCING CLUB. 


' ROMAN SOLDIERS RICHARD WIMMER-WIEN WITH A TWO-HANDED SWORD 
The Roman gladiator carried a special sword which tapered gradually to a sharp point. The Haudegen Club at Vienna has proved that the clumsy two-handed weapon can be 
int-headed sword carried by the Roman regular soldier wielded with great effect after practice 


D SHIELD RECONSTRUCTED AT VIENNA A GERMAN LONG-SWORD FIGHT RE-ENACIED IN VIENNA 


One hand grasped_the sword under the guard and the other gripped the knob at the end of the handle. The handle 


vered with metal sheathing; the left arm, which was protected 
| = d P was about three hands width in length 


}no metal covering 


incorrect as no weapon known as the “feather”? has been identified. Both the companies enjoyed special 
privileges. The members largely fought with the two-handed sword and the “dussak,” a very curious 
wooden weapon the shape of which seems to indicate that it was the forerunner of the modern sword. 
Fortunately the most minute and careful instructions have been left tehind by the users of this wooden 
weapon so that it has not been difficult to reconstruct its use. 


performance exciting and interesting, The energy 
as the Germanic peoples have always been closely 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries fencing was 
pus companies known as the Marxbruder and the 
have gained its name from a weapon, but this is 
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PLAYS, MUSIC, 


The Threatened Trust.—The threatened 
descent of the American Theatrical: Trust 
on London first and England afterwards 
is beginning to cause much perturbation 


among managers. 
mainly by Jews 
(notably Klaw, 
Erlanger, and 
Frohman) and has 
been fought most 
gallantly by 
another Jew, Mr. 
Belasco, who is 
unquestionably 
the greatest stage- 
manager in the 
world. There is 
a great field for 
the trust in the 
shape of a more 
businesslike 
management of 
theatres, which are 
the least commer- 
cially conducted 
of all businesses, 
otherwise it is 
difficult to see 
where the trust 
would make more 
money than the 
present managers. 
The idea of the 
trust is to buy up 
favourites by out- 
bidding the exist- 
ing managers; but 
I cannot see that 
by this means they 


would create a 
bigger theatrical 


audience. It 1s 
very much smaller 
in this country 
than in America 
and is decreasing, 
I think, in the 
provinces. If the 
trust were to give 


us better. plays 
or more. skilled 
players there 
might be some- 


thing in the idea 


both for the public and for the capitalists 
scheme. 
want to know, where does the catch come 
in of swooping down on England ? 


involved in the 


MR. PATRICK KIRWAN’S 


Weelkk lby Weel. 


AND OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS 


Miss Florence Lloyd. — Miss Lloyd 
leaves for Australia on Friday for a thirty 
weeks tour, during which she will play her 
original part of Flo Neville in The J.P. 
Several of Miss Lloyd's chief successes 


The trust is controlled tone of the busy man it 


M dwinter 


MISS FLORENCE LLOYD AS HERSELF AND AS A BOY 


have been made in male attire—notably 
Lord Clanside in In Town, a delightfully 
refined performance which has made her 
tremendously popular in Australia. 


Otherwise, I 
never done anything 
mate’ line. 


IDYLLIC PLAYERS AT THE BOTANIC GARDENS—‘'A MIDSUMMER 
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approached him was Mr. Tree 
compliment seeing that Mr. Lytton had 


Mr. H. A. Lytton’s Industry.-—In these 
days when rest cures and week-end trips 
are regarded as essential to keeping up the 
physical, to say nothing of the mental, 


is something of a 
shock to come 
across a hard- 
worked actor who, 
looking in the 
best of health, 
calmly informs 
you that he has 
not had a holiday 
for twenty - four 
years. Yet this 
has been the ex- 
perience of Mr. 
Henry A. Lytton, 
that most popular 


actor of the 
Savoyard com- 
pany. Itcertainly 
cannot be said 
that in his case 
all work and no 
play has made 


Jack a dull boy, 
and a younger- 
looking man for 
his age it would 
be difficult to find 


in London. No 
sooner did the 
disbanding of 
the Savoy com- 


pany set him free 
than the leading 
managers with re- 


markable promp- 
titude showed 
that if they had 
their way Mr. 
Lytton’s long- 
deferred holiday 
should not take 
place even now. 
He received pro- 


bably more offers 
of attractive en- 
gagements in the 
time than 


same 
any actor can 
boast of. Among 


the managers who 
a singular 


in the ‘“legiti- 


NIGHT'S DREAM” 
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Mrs. Weslie 


Mr. Belasco's play, Adrea, ha 
barbarian chief, Kaeso, who le 
perfidy, which her instinct re 

to the throne as a 'result of h 
about to be carried out when th 


her happiness wrecked, and the future 


ye of the great successes of the season in New York. The story is dramatic. t 
, to believe he is going to marry her and then substitutes the grinning clown, Mimus, 


THE TATLER 


Carter as the Blind 


&. 


Byron 


ADREA SAVES THE MAN WHO BETRAYED HER 


The blind Princess Adrea is deceived by the false 

Horrified at the discovery of Kaeso’s 

drea prays to the gods, A storm breaks and a thunderbolt restores Adrea’s sight and dashes the jester sensele' Restored 

covered her sight Adrea denounces her betrayer, Kaeso, and orders him to be thrown to the wild horses. The sentence is 

to save her old lover from such a terrible fate, stabs Kaeso to death before the assembled senators. Vengeance now satisfied, 

a blank, Adrea deliberately exposes her weak eyes to the blinding sunlight and again loses her sight, after which she passes into 
solitude and oblivion 
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MISS DOROTHY THOMAS 


At the Criterion 


“All After Potts.”.—The other 
managers who were after Mr. Lytton 
were Mr. George Edwardes, Mr. 
William Greet, Mr. Robert Court- 
neidge, Mr. Charles Frohman, and 
Messrs. Shubert Brothers, also an 
offer of a music-hall tour in the 
United States and another on the 
Continent, including an engage- 
ment on very special terms at the 
3erlin Winter Garden. However, 
Mr. Lytton elected to accept the 
proposal of Mr. George Edwardes 
although when his present engage- 
ment at the Palace terminates he 
will probably reappear in London in 
The White Chrysanthemum, by 
arrangement with Mr. Edwardes, 
under the management of Mr. Frank 
Curzon. I congratulate Mr. Ed- 
wardes most sincerely. 


Miss Dorothy Thomas. — Miss 
Dorothy Thomas, who is playing an 
important part in The Axis at the 
Criterion, has been winning laurels 
for herself recently in Miss Van- 
brugh’s part in The Walls of Jericho, 
and it is through Mr. Arthur Bour- 
chier that she is playing for Mr. 
Scot Buist in this production, 


A NOVELTY 


“The Tatler” on the Stage. — The 
following lines with reference to THE 
TaTLerR occur in The Axis, which is being 
given with a one-act play specially put on 
for Miss Ethel Irving :— 

Lapy Ventry (Miss Marie Illington): I saw a very 
flattering paragraph about you only last week in THE 
Tater. Thereisalsoone about Morny Cannon. It said, 
“ Literature and the turf— representative men." 

THE! ProFessor (Mr.|Holman Clark): Indeed; what 
man of letters could desire more? 

Lapy VenTry: Well, all the best people read it; you 
see it in every drawing-room. 


Miss Lamor.—I hear that Miss Yvonne 
Lamor, whose portrait so strikingly taken 
I give, is a clever reciter. She will shortly 
appear at the Palace, which is always on 
the look-out for a novelty. Despite her 
foreign-looking name she is quite English. 


klits & Walery 


MISS NETTIE GLENN, CAKE-WALKER 


IN| PORTRAITURE—MISS YVONNE LAMOR, WHO RECITES 
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Mendelssohn 


A WHISTLER 


Miss Margot Lethbridge 


A Giz] who Whistles.—Miss Mar- 
got Lethbridge, who inherits her 
love of music from her grandfather, 
Sir Roper Lethbridge, has just made 
her début as a siffleuse. Though 
only sixteen years of age she pos- 
sesses a repertory of airs eminently 
adapted to show off her whistling 
powers. Among the pieces she 
selected for her début were L’Eté by 
Madame Chaminade and Les Follis 
by Waldteufel. She is a_ brilliant 
performer. 


Miss Gertie Millar.—I am _ re- 
quested to say that the portrait of 
Miss Millar in the issue of June 28 
was acknowledged in error to The 
Play Pictorial. It is the copyright 
of Foulsham and Banfield, Ltd. 


Was Henry Russell a Jew ?—The 
appearance of the late Henry Russell, 
the author of “* Cheer, Boys, Cheer,” 
in the Jewish Encyclopedia, suggests 
that he must have been a Jew, but 
this is not stated in the Dictionary 
of National Biography. 1 wonder if 
the Encyclopedia is right. It was 
at fault in implying that Mr. Terriss, 
whose real name was Lewin, was 
Hebraic. 


PRETTILY 
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VEMUG. 


as Played at the A 


D9 


ge from Mars 


Messa 


hao «Xe 


DRAWN BY DAVID WILSON 


CHE TATLER 


The Opera at Covent Garden.—I do not 
know that I can congratulate Mr. Franco 
Leoni on his setting of The Cat and the 
Cherub. The operetta is Chinese only from 
the costumier’s point of view. Everything 
else is intensely Italian, and it would be 
difficult to imagine a greater contrast than 
the Chinese and the Italian character. 
There was a reticence in Mr. Fernald’s 
original playlet which was extremely im- 
pressive ; it has all vanished in the process 
of setting the story to music. True, Mr. 
Leoni’s music is melodious and full of 
colour, but I think it misses the spirit of 
the original. It suffered greatly, too, on 
being put on for the first time alter Orfeo, 
the title-part of which was sung on this 
occasion ie a French artist vice Madame 


Kirkby Lunn. I could go and see Orfeo 
again and again, for I know no opera 
music that can soothe one more than 


Gluck’s great masterpiece. 
at Covent Garden is 
beautiful, especially the 
in the Elysian Vields. An ex- 
cellent performance of Don 
Giovanni has also been given 
with Caruso at his very best. 
I always associate 
Gluck and Mozart 
in my mind, and 
their work has 
exactly the same 
effect. Curiously 
enough some of 
my best friends 
find Mozart very 
irritating. Per- 
haps it is because 
of the orchestral 
background, 
which is certainly 
not a bit like 
Wagner. 


The mounting 
very 
scene 


An Interesting 
Trio. — The | tal- 
ented Russian 
pianist, Mark 
Hambourg, who 
has been so much 
to the fore’ in 
London this sea- 
son, played for 
the’ first time -in 
public in _com- 
pany with his two 
brothers, Jan and 
Boris, on July 6, 
when they gave in Birmingham 
three concertos by their com- 
patriot, Tschaikowsky. The 
excellent picture which appears 
on this page is quite new and 
forms an interesting pendant to 
the event. Two years separate 
the three brothers, and Mark, 
the eldest, is twenty-six. 


Mark Hambourg. — On July 8 Mark 
Hambourg left London for South Africa, 
where he is to give twenty-two concerts 
during a tour of five and a half weeks— 
a somewhat arduous programme. Like 
most of the great musicians he has an 
extraordinary memory, due, no doubt, 
partly to training and habit and _ partly 
to the peculiar order of brain vouchsafed 
alike to-the musician and the mathe- 
matician. His sole instructors have been 
his father, who is a professor of music, 
and Leschetizky of Vienna. He belongs 
to the tribe of musical prodigies, for he 
appeared in public at the age of nine, 
following closely on the heels of Otto 
Hegner and Joseph Hoffman. Since then 
his genius has gradually ripened out to 
fair fruition. He now usually practises 
from three to five hours a day. The 
Hambourgs are naturalised British sub- 
jects and live in London. 


The figures, from left to right, are: Jan, who is a violinist; 


His Hobby.—Mark Hambourg confesses 
to a hobby, and a somewhat unexpected 
one —he collects coins. It originated 
through the accident of his having a very 
fine collection of Roman and Byzantine 
coins left him by a friend. Then he 
had to study the subject—as well as to add 
to the collection—and in order to do so he 
has accumulated quite a library of books 
bearing on numismatics. He is a member 
of the Savage Club. 


A Concert of British Music.—British 
music gets its chance with what is known 
as the aon Fund of the Royal College 
of Music. he fund was founded in 1903 
by Mr. S. nd Palmer (also the donor of 
the Berkshire Scholarship), who handed to 
the council of the Royal College of Music 
the sum of £20,000, the income of which 
is devoted to the following purposes :— 

(1) The selection and performance at concerts given for 


MARK HAMBOURG AND HIS BROTHERS 


Boris, a ‘cellist 


the purpose of orchestral, choral, vocal, solo, and en- 
seinble works of composers being British subjects under 
forty years of age. 

(2) The assistance of musical performers being British 
subjects in procuring a hearing. 

(3) The provision of travelling Scholarships for young 
musicians of exceptional talent. 
A clause was inserted in the deed of gift to 
the effect that the trust, primarily appli- 
cable to the benefit of past and present 
pupils of the Royal College of Music, 
could be extended to any other British 
subjects, whether educated at any of the 
musical schools or privately. The first 
concert was given on May 20, 1904, at 
St. James's Hall, now in the hands of the 
housebreaker. 


The Fourth Concert.-—At the fourth con- 
cert in the Queen’s Hall on June 29 seven 
works (out of sixty submitted and sixteen 
rehearsed) were given from the pens of 
Mr. Hubert Bath, Mr. H. Farjeon, Mr. 
Harold Moore (all. educated at the Royal 
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Mark, a pianist; and 
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Academy of Music), Mr. Frank Tapp, 
Mr. Haydn Wood, Mr. G. von Holst (all 
educated at the Royal College of Music), 
and Mr. John W. Ivimey, who was educated 
at the Guildhall School of Music. Each 
work was conducted by its composer. 1 
was particularly interested in Mr. Moore’s 
scene from The Golden Legend for solo 
voices and orchestra. Mr. Moore’s com- 
position was designed for stage repre- 
sentation and abridged for concert use. It 
is operatic in tone and very expressive. 
Mr. Harry Farjeon’s Hans Andersen suite 
was vivacious and Mr, Haydn Wood's 
suite was very ambitious. Mr. Wood is 
at present under the spell of Beethoven. 


The Period of Primers.—Mr. Frederic 
Harrison once declared that people were 
more ready to read books about authors 
than the authors themselves. The same 
seems almost as true about music. Thus 
at the present time four diffe- 
rent series of primers on music 
are appearing in such quick 
succession that I find it very 
difficult to keep pace with them. 
They are as follows :— 

Tue Master Musr- 


CIANS. Edited by Fre- 
derick J. Crowest. 
(Lent.) 


LivinG MASTERS OF 


Music. Edited by Rose 
Newmarch. (Lane.) 
Price as. 6d. 


Tut Music OF THE 
Masters. Edited by 
Wakeling Dry. (Welby.) 
Price 2s. 6d. 

BELv’s 
SERIES OF 
Edited by G. C 
son. (Bell.) 


MINIATURE 

Mu SICIANS, 

C. William- 
Price 1s. 


Each deals with 
the same_ topics, 
for the number of 
composers is very 
small after all, but 
they do so some- 
what differently. 
The most com- 
plete is the Dent’s 
series, in which 
the most recent 
volume deals with 
Schubert. Mr. 
Dry’s series is 
largely critical, 
dealing rather 
with the master’s 
methods than with his career, 
it is therefore of more interest 
to professional musicians than 
to mere amateurs. The volume 
on Beethoven, by Mr. Ernest 
Walker, is typical. Mr. Fuller 
Maitland has written a generous 
panegyric about Joachim, who 
is, of course, a Jew by birth. 
He notes as one of the last 
paradoxes of music the fact that the most 


Perkoff 


individual of artists are those who in- 
terpret best. the music of others. In Bell’s 
series the most recent volumes deal with 


Brahms, Schumann, and Chopin. This 
series shows great differences of treatment. 


Others are biographical and others are 
quite technical. Mr. Ernest Newman has 
just written a volume of essays on music 
for Mr. John Lane. They are all most 
readable, 


Old English Songs and Modern Settings. 
—I have just received from Mr. Sidney 
Riorden a series of six songs composed by 
Dr. Walford Davies. The words are by 
Shakspere, George Wither, William Blake, 
Robert Burns, and Allen Cunningham. 
One of the most noticeable points about 
them are the sober covers, which are 
rare and refreshing in music publishing. 
The music is pretty and appropriate. 
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Our Photographic Competition—The Five Prizewinners. 


CYCLE-DIVING AT EASTBOURNE SUBMARINE MINE EXPLOSION 
First Prize—Charles Breach, 1, Matlock Road, Eastbourne Second Prize—V. C. Baird, Broughty Ferry, N.B, 


TOILERS OF THE FIELD 
Fifth Prize—A. H. Avery, 319, Queen’s Park Road, Brighton 


WRESTLING AT THE ZOO THE RESCUE 


Fourth Prize—Miss M. Butler, Haslemere, Regent’s Park Road Third Prize—R. W. Cole, College of Agriculture, Downton, near Salisbury 


The rales of the competition and a list of the highly commended this week will be found on the last pace of this issue 
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TREE PATER 


The Bran Pie— 


ne of the most striking features of modern civilised life is 
that so few persons really own anything and so few 
objects of value are fully owned by any one person. This 
would seem to be a paradox in the face of the enormous 
fortunes of Americans and others and the extravagant luxury 
of the rich; and yet when we come to look into matters we 
see that most property is borrowed or mortgaged, often many 
times. Trance is probably the only country where any very 
large amount of property is really owned by its owners, and 
even Frenchmen lend their savings to Russia with increasingly 
doubtful prospects of getting them back. 


‘Take for instance, a species of enterprise with which we are 

familiar—the theatre. Some nobleman, perhaps, owns 
the ground on which a theatre is built; very likely someone 
else has a mortgage on that ground. Another man forms a 
syndicate to borrow the money to buy a long lease of the 
ground and build a theatre on it. Yet another man or syndi- 
cate borrows the money to buy a shorter lease of the theatre 
when built, and the same or another man or syndicate borrows 
the money for a theatrical production. If this fails an actor- 
manager borrows money and takes the theatre [rom the syndi- 
cate that borrowed money to take it from the lessees that 
borrowed money to buy the lease of the builders who borrowed 
money to pay the nobleman who borrowed money on mortgage, 
and in the ordinary course of events a good many of the 
creditors do not get their money back. 


M°st of the huge fortunes that exist have been made by 
5 manipulating borrowed money to the best advantage 
for the borrower, not for the lender. Some are founded on 
the ruin of the investor, but not many, for the thoroughly 
reckless speculator generally goes too far and loses his power 
of borrowing. The wealth of nations and states rests not upon 
their resources or industry but on their power of borrowing. 
Russia embarked on war with Japan with a light heart, con- 
fident in the inexhaustible frugality and trustfulness of the 
French, and if Russia has to make peace it is not so much 
because she is beaten by land and sea or racked by revolution 
and repression as because the French investor is frightened and 
will not lend any more. Japan triumphs because Japan can 


still borrow. 
The re is, in fact, a sort of odd practical Socialism in existence ; 
no man can call anything quite his own except the meal 
he has just digested. If he has : any money saved it is in a bank 
which looks after his account, if comparatively small, or pays 
him interest on deposits in return for the interest it gets by 
lending the customer's money to somebody else. If he hoards 
bank notes they are merely promises to pay. When a man’s 
savings become considerable he invests them; that is to say, 
he le nds them to some state or corporation, or company or 
individual, and they pass out of the control of the owner. A 
physical or political or financial catastrophe may wipe out 
anybody’s wealth in a day, and the rich man is he whose 


AN 


IDEAL SUMMER 


** Lending.” 
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By Adrian Joss. 


debtors are generally prosperous or honest and whose wealth is 
so widely distributed that it is not liable to be lost by any 


probable combination of private ruin. 
We all, therefore, live by borrowing; the only difference is 
that some of us pay and some do not. The housewile 
borrows meat of the butcher, bread of the baker, and returns 
the loan weekly. The butcher and baker are equally or more 
largely indebted to the wholesale merchants who supply them, 
who are themselves probably doing business cn borrowed 
capital. When the typical honest man of fiction boasts that 
he owes nobody anything he means that he is able to settle all 
the accounts that he owes provided that the bull of his debtors 
are solvent and honest; but if the companies in which the 
honest man has invested his property and the bank at which he 
keeps his balance fail, even he must be as bankrupt as anybody. 


tis this subtle sense of mutual indebtedness that helps so 
many people to contract loans that they are not at all likely 

to repay. The spendthrift borrows a few pounds of a friend, 
promising to repay him out of future earnings or profits with 
interest. There is small likelihood of his having the ability to 
repay anything, and smaller probability that if he gets the 
money he will not spend it on immediate needs or desires. This 
he must know if he is not blind to his own nature and history, 
and this his friend probaly knows nearly as well. Yet because 
the transaction is called a loan the one asks and the other gives, 
tacitly ignoring the fact that the supposed borrower is either a 
beggar or a thief according as the supposed lender does not or 


does expect to be repaid. 
AS a rule these small loans are intended as gifts by the lender; 
that is to say, he does not expect the return of the money 
and is not surprised when the transaction is either ignored by 
his friend or some clumsy excuse is pleaded for default. It isa 
pity, however, that the matter is not put on its true footing. 
The receiving of a free gilt, asked or granted as such, does not 
debase the moral currency so much as the asking of a loan “ till 
I get paid next week, dear boy,” when next week, in that sense, 
never comes. The giver in accepting the fiction of a loan does 
his share to demoralise the taker of it and even to befog his own 
mind, for he thinks of what he has lent asa more or less doubtful 
asset while it is a certain loss, and is encouraged to continue 
spending as if he still had what he has given away, or even to 
borrow to replace it. It is better and more economical to 
refuse, let us say, a loan of £20 and make a free gift of £5. 
The recipient feels more gratitude and is less ready to repeat 
the request, and the donor has saved an appreciable sum. 


In our mad age, ancient adage 
Must be read the other way; 
He who borrows seldom sorrows, 
For he simply does not pay. 

And the lender, weakly tender, 
Finds the proverb all in vain, 

For the one he lent the money 
Brings it not—but comes again, 


HOLIDAY—ON THE SLOPES OF MONT BLANC 
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Notes 


YORKSHIRE CHAIR IN OAK 


Late seventeenth century 


Originality in Furnishing.—A man’s 
home ought to be as characteristic as his 
handwriting. It is true that everyone has 
to have tables and chairs and bedsteads 
and bookcases in the same manner as one 
makes use of the same twenty-four letters 
of the alphabet, but it is the arrange- 
ment which shows character. The middle 
and lower middle classes show much more 
individuality in their homes than the 
upper classes or the nouveaux riches. There 
are a thousand ways to beautify the home 
without consulting well-known firms of 
furniture caterers. Perfect harmony may 
be obtained and complete 
restfulness assured without a 
single harsh note or without 
being learned in all the jargon 
of designing which is the 
stock in trade of the profes- 
sional home-maker. Why 
should an engineer cover his 
walls with vapid French prints 
of ladies playing guitars? It 
is healthier for him to follow 
his own taste and put up 
something he really loves— 
fine steel engravings © of 
bridges. Because certain 
styles of pictures harmonise 
with the furniture a man is 
persuaded to leave himself 
and his hobbies out of his 
own home. This is utterly 
absurd. One ought to find in 


every well-educated man’s 
house comfortable furniture, 
and the artistic additions 


should be there as part of 
nimself or his tastes and not 
at the bidding of Messrs. So- 
and-So, experts in taste. 


Card Tables.—In the middle nineteenth 
century one could never have prophesied 
that card-playing would once again be as 
prevalent in fashionable society as it was 
in eighteenth-century days. The twentieth 
century was ushered in with progressive 
whist drives and with the all-absorbing 
game of bridge. Even ae suggests in 
his line, “an old age of cards,” that youth 
and middle age had some ’ other more 
entertaining folly. Of late the rage for 
playing for high stakes has seized the 
world of idlers in country houses and 
among the smart set in town till it has 


threatened to become a social evil. Tables 
for bridge figure in the catalogues of all 
the high- “class furniture stores. But it is 
interesting to see the kind of table which 
in place of modern electric candelabra had 
wax candles. In some forms of table the 
holders for the candles are still existent. 
The illustration we give is of a card table 
of the time of Queen Anne, which is of 
walnut with the carved ball-and-claw foot, 
an importation from the Dutch, and the 
cabriole legs borrowed from France. 
There are little pockets or tills for the 
money or counters of the four players. 
There are hinges in the middle of the table 
for the flap to turn over, and as will be 
seen modern designers have had nothing 
to add to the design, which is exactly 
suited to its purpose. 


A Jacobean Arm Chair.—There is little 
doubt that by becoming familiar with all 
the forms of Jacobean furniture the fur- 
niture collector is training his eye to 
recognise what is most sound in all the 
schools of English design. The turned 
legs are always characteristic of this period. 
The quiet and graceful dignity is peculiarly 
noticeable in all Jacobean designs. There 
is an absence of French magnificence of 
conception and profusion of ornament, and 
although the forms of that period were 
somewhat limited they never transgressed 
the canons of good taste or allow ed them- 
selves to become inartistic. Above all the 
carpentry and joinery were sound and 
workmanlike. There is a tendency among 
the uninitiated to attribute too great au age 
to furniture in general. All “old oak is 
thrown into Elizabethan days if possible. 
The prevalence of the rosette in the centre 
of panels, as in the back of the chair illus- 
trated, always appeals to the tyro as the 


TTB PARE ER 


on the Furniture of Yesterday and To-day. 


JACOBEAN ARM 


Time of Charles I. 


CHAIR IN OAK 


town and country furniture. The town 
sets the fashion and the country follows at 
a respectful distance. At High Wycombe 
in Buckinghamshire tons of chairs are 
manufactured for London, but they are 
common or ordinary chairs for cheap 
markets. In the west of England and in 
the midlands there are old-established 
firms who carry on the traditions of a 
century ago with regard to solid and 
honest workmanship but are weak in their 
designs. With care in choice some of the 
best furniture in England may be selectec: 
in the provinces made at less rushing speed 

than in the great London 

factories. In Stuart days 


A QUEEN ANNE CARD TABLE 


Tudor rose. It is a favourite design of 
Jacobean carvers, and after a few specimens 
have been examined it ought not to be 
difficult to discriminate between the real 
work of seventeenth-century makers and 
spurious modern imitations. The wear 
and tear given to the seat and to the sharp 
corners and the inimitable polishing which 
centuries of wear have given to the corners 
of the arms no known method of fraud can 
simulate. 


Town and Country.—There is still the 
distinction, though not so marked, between 
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Yorkshire and Derbyshire pro- 
duced a school of chairmakers. 
The type of chair is that 
given in our illustration. 
Each maker copied the type, 
with its long, straight back 
and its turned stretcher, but in 
the two rails of the chair he 
added personal touches ac- 
cording to his notions of 
design and ornament. The 
result is that very few of these 
Stuart chairs are alike in 
carved detail: It is not im- 
possible to obtain as many as 
from twenty to thirty varieties 
all differing in detail and all 
of excellent. carving and sound 
construction dating from the 
period when Cavalier and 
Roundhead were slashing at 
each other and when more 
swords than  wood-carvers’ 
tools were sharpened on the 
grindstone. 


The Bedroom Chair.—The 
ordinary couple of chairs which enterprising 
firms throw in with their conventional bed- 
room suite, however well constructed the 
latter may be, are a disgrace to English 
furnishing. They are usually a cheap and 
nasty reflection of the particular style of 
furniture of which the suite is composed. 
These chairs are rarely shown with the 
suite when purchased, and so the fraud, 
for it is little else, goes on until the public 
demands in return for its money chairs of 
equal construction as the show pieces of 
the bedroom suite. Reputable firms do 
not descend to this trickery. ASS EI: 


THE TALLER 


THE PRE MUEST GhOWr OF -CElLDREN, 


THE LATEST 


 TATEER © 


Which is the Prettiest Group of 
Children in the British Empire ? 


TurREE Prizes are offered for the Three Groups of two or more Children 


PRIZE COMPETITION. 


which are adjudicated the best :— 


First .Prize-A MAGNIFICENT GRANDFATHER CLOCK in solid mahogany 
All inside fittings are of the finest quality 
and the chimes are a reproduction of those at the Houses of Parliament. 
Fifty Guineas is the value of the clock, which is made by The Association 


case with plate-glass dial aperture. 


of Diamond Merchants, Trafalgar Square, London. 


Second Prize—-AN ELEGANT STEREOSCOPE by Watson and Sons, value 


Five Guineas. 


Third Prize—A BEAUTIFUL FRAMED DRAWING by Herbert Railton entitled 


‘Battle Abbey.” 


The Competition will be open to all readers of THE TATLER at home and abroad. It 
will be necessary for competitors to enclose with each entry a set of thirteen “ Pretty Group 
coupons, one of which will be found on an advertisement page of this journal 


Competition ” 


RULES. 


each week for thirteen weeks, the first having appeared in the issue of June 7. 


The name and address of the sender together with the names and addresses of the subjects 
must be written on the back of each photograph, and the photographs must not be sent in 


until the thirteen weeks have elapsed. 


Photographs must be the copyright of the sender, and no photograph will be returned. 
In making the award the adjudicators will take into consideration the superiority of the 
grouping and the prettiness of costume as well as the actual charms of the children. 


Gur Sixteenth Double Acrostic Prize 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 


1. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from July 5. 
Tue Tater will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these 
a prize of 45, and two prizes of 43 and 
£2 respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. It must be understood 
that no one can win more than one first, 
second, or third prize in the year, but the 
winner of a lower prize may try for a 
higher one. 

2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars two 
alternative guesses may be sent, but only 
in the event of no competitor solving the 
thirteen acrostics according to the answers 
prearranged by the editor will other solu- 
tions be considered. It should be noted 
that when lights do not all contain an 
equal number of letters the latter increase 
or diminish in number systematically, 

3. All solutions should bear at the top of 
the page in large print letters a pseudonym 
of not more than twelve letters. “ Made-up ” 
names are the best. Female diminutives 


like “May” or “Mab” are objected to as 
leading to confusion. The real name and 
address must also besentin. If the Acrostic 
Editor cannot read the solutions they will 
be disqualified. Only one answer can be 
allowed on one sheet, and the sheets should be 
halves of note paper. 


4. Answers to Acrostic 2 (addressed to 
“The Acrostic Editor, THz TatTier, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.’’) must be de- 


Double Acrostic No. 2 
(Sixteenth Series) 


Two names of a monarch of high degree, 
A king both gracious and mighty is he. 


. The name of a plant that blooms once in ten years, 


. This thing when too heavy leads often to tears. | 
. The word we apply to a part of the head. | 
| 


I 
3 

4. An island to which great Napoleon was led. 
5. 'Tis here that the cowardly soldier is found. 
6 


. And this a small reptile that jumps on the ground, | 
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THE FIRST PRIZE 


Value 50 Guineas 


Competition. 


livered not later than first post on Monday, 
July 24. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 12 


(Fifteenth Series) 


eg WY O SaaS 
2, 0H 210 Ss E 
char) Sans By ha Gene’. & 


ANSWERS TO ACROSTIC CORRESPONDENTS 


The Acrostic Editor wishes it to be thoroughly under- 
stood that no answers to the last acrostic of the Fifteenth 
Series which in any way differ from the prearranged 
solution can receive full marks. Only in the event of no 
competitor sending in such a solution will alternative 
lights be considered. 

Correct answers to No. 12 have been received from: 
Ave, Alnwick, Arosa, Arho, Almeria, Ajanda, A.E.H., 
Ashbury, Bydand, Bulbul, Brutus, Blossie, Bimbo, Bryn, 
Blackie, Cupid, Cornwall, Caldan, Chance, Cambridge, 
Dumnorix, Dignity, Dun, Dale, Dita, Doune, Egmont, 
Elim, Enos, Eliot, Flosager, Freda, Fog, Fluffy, Golo, 
Gottim, Glevum, Hati, Heath, Joker, Jimble, Keys, 
Kamsin, Ko, Kee-wee, Lhasa, Lannie, Macaudax, Mars, 


Mother- bunch, Mouth, Manor, Madju, M.L.H., 
Nibs, Nigeria, Crion, Pongo, Pegg, Pop, Planaria, 
Phanta, Roma, Regina, Square, Sophia, Sillee, St. 


Quentin, Snipe, Salmon, Tyne, Truth, Tamworth, Tobias- 
john, Victor, Violette, Vinna, Wear, Wynell, Waver, 
Washer, Xit, Yoko, Yelkao, Yetmar, Zulu. 
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Current Games, Sports, and Pastimes. 


The Third Test.—It is impossible to 
escape the conclusion that the present 
Australian team is not a match for the 
full strength of England. Three out of 
the five test matches have now been 
played, and in each of them the Austra- 
lians have been overmatched. Apart 
from the loss of the toss, fortune has not 
been conspicuously on the side of E ngland. 
At Lord’s the Australians had the worst of 
the wicket, but as the rain subsequently 
levelled matters up by making play im- 
possible on the third day there was not 
much to grumble about. C. B. Fry is 
reported to have said on the morning of 
the second day at Leeds that the wicket 
was so true that the Australians ought to 
be good for a lot of runs. The “lot” 
amounted to precisely 105: It is idle to 
urge in extenuation of the failure of most 
of the Australian batsmen, except Arm- 
strong, that Warren was making the ball 
fly about in the most uncomfortable 
fashion. Previous Australian teams have 
managed to make runs against a much 
more dangerous fast bowler than Warren 
—William Lockwood to wit. 


A Season of Depression. —The fact 
seems to be that present-day Australian 
cricket is undergoing a period of de »pres- 
sion. The swing of the pendulum is as 
inevitable in cricket as in politics, and the 
astonishing success of the Australians from 
1897 to 1903 was bound to be followed by 
a reaction sooner or later. To leave 
generalities and to come to hard facts, 
there is no difficulty in seeing wherein the 
weakness of the present team lies. The 
want of a bowler of the class of Hugh 
Trumble and the deterioration of Trumper 
are sufficient to explain the difference 
between the teams that visited us in 1899 
and 1902 and this year’s combination. 
Apart, however, from these serious losses 
Hill and Noble are neither of them the 
formidable batsmen they were three years 
ago, and the falling off of these soleah 
cricketers is not compensated for by the 
improvement of Armstrong. There is no 
reason to doubt that Australia’s season of 
depression will pass away, but it will not 
be until a new genera 


tion has sprung up 
to take the places 
of Noble, Hill, and 


Trumble. 


Demoralising Vic- 
tory.—F rom the purely 
sportsmanlike point of 
view the defeat of the 
Australians is a good 
thing. Continued 
success is apt to de- 
moralise players and 

spectators alike. 
From 1894 to 1896 
the matches between 
England and = Aus- 
tralia fell somewhat 
flat because victory 
always went to the 
same side. The defeat 
of A. E. Stoddart's 
1897 team by the Aus- 
tralians and their 
subsequent triumphs 
over England added 
a new life to the test 
matches in. this 
country. Those pessi- 
mists who were never 
tired of lamenting the 
decadence of English 
cricket when the 


Australians won the rubber in 1839 and 
1992 must have had short memories. For 
twelve years England had come out top 
in every series of test matches played in 
this country, and because for two years 
Australia succeeded in turning the tables 
we were told that the glory of English 
cricket had passed away. 


THE LAWN TENNIS CHAMPIONSHIP 


N. E. Brookes, the Au:tralian pleyer who beat 

S. H. Smith in the final round of the All-comers’ 

Tennis Championship (singles) at Wimbledon 
last week 


Imagination and Tennis.—Last week 
IT wrote in THe TatLrer that Brookes 
appeared to be the most promising of the 
“ foreigners’? at Wimbledon. I am glad 
that results verified my judgment. Brookes’s 
remarkable series of victories in England 


TH 


LAWN TENNIS CHAMPIONSHIPS 


fhe crowd of spectators that watched the match between S. H. Smith and N. E. Brookes 


Vf 


has been accounted for in various ways. 
His success has been attributed to his 
service, to his volleying, to his coolness, 
and even to his physical fitness. I should 
feel inclined to attribute it to his imagina- 
tion. For the last ten years there has 
been a tendency among English players to 
assume that finality has been reached in 
lawn tennis and that every possible stroke 
has been exploited. Mr. Vaile has always 
combated this assumption, and recent 
events have shown that his claim for the 
possibility of new strokes is well founded. 
In the case of Brookes it would perhaps be 
more correct to say that his combination of 
strokes is new rather than thathe hasevolved 
any strokes hitherto untried in this country. 
His supreme merit is that he has enough 
imagination to have built up a game of 
his own instead of slavishly following 
in the beaten track. I am _ writing 
before Brookes meets Doherty, but what- 
ever the result of the championship match 
it cannot detract from the value of the 
principle emphasised by Brookes that there 
is still room in lawn tennis for original 
methods. 


The Use of Competition.—Lawn tennis 
is unquestionably enjoying a boom at the 
present moment, a result largely due to 
the keenly competitive spirit introduced 
into the championship meeting by the 
presence of rivals from Australia and 
America. In sport, at any rate, free trade 
isa healthy policy. So long as the cham- 
pionship was for practical purposes limited 
to three or four players, all of them Eng- 
lishmen, the meeting at Wimbledon did 
not arouse much interest among the 
public. Once it became known, however, 
that the championship might pass into 
Australian or American hands the man in 
the street felt his patriotism touched and 
thought it incumbent on him to do a little 
mild mafficking at Wimbledon in defence 
of his country. 


Lawn Tennis ‘‘ Tests. —The match 
between Doherty and Brookes was _re- 
garded in the light of a lawn tennis test. 
It had one advantage over other test 
matches that it was 
bound to be played 
to a finish. The en- 
thusiast who travelled 
to Wimbledon last 
Saturday could feel 
quite sure that he 
would have no need 
to watch the clock 
anxiously. By 6.30 
the great event would 
be decided one way or 
the other. It will be 
interesting to see if 
the Australian “call” 
will be returned and 
if a team of English 
lawn tennis - players 
will pay a visit to 
Australia in the near 
future. I was told at 
Wimbledon last week 
that. if the two 
Dohertys, Smith, and 
Riseley were to visit 
Australia they would 
attract a gate infinitely 


larger than. we have 
ever seen in_ this 
country. Why should 


not they go out with 
the next cricket 
team ? 


Mae 


THE TALLER: 


ce 


Lonpon. 


M* Dear Priscitta,—Already the voice 
of the tourist is heard in the land, 
for the most part “’plaining to its mate” 
that the Marble Arch is Hyde Park Corner 
or words to that effect. Wonderful straw 
‘hats of the shady type, which have 
obviously never known the inside of 
Scott’s, are seen bent low 
upon the pages of Baedeker, 
the which are laboriously 
scored with earnest index 
fingers. Asa rule, however, 
the intelligent foreigner is 
much better acquainted 
with the topography of 
London than the English- 
man from the provinces 


or even than the average 
Cockney. It is not many 


years since a driver of a 
Strand and Bank omnibus 
who was temporarily turned 
off his beat on to the 
Embankment confessed to 
absolute ignorance of the 
proximity of -the Temple 
lawns and gardens. Ima- 
gine it! I wonder what 
would be the precise effect 
on. one’s own emotions of 
such a. first introduction 
to London with its grime, 
its artistic shortcomings, 
and its endless fascination. 
Would it be like the first 
impression of a friend that 
is to be, which fades alto- 
gether as one. grows to 
know the personality better 
but which crops out again 
at» sudden unexpected 
moments, calling forth the 
remark, ‘“‘ You looked then 
as you did when I first saw 
you.” 

Seriously I often think 
we. Londoners might do 
worse some fine morning 
than climb upon a ‘bus top, 
guide book in hand, and 
set forth to explore the 
London of the unknown— 
beyond Bond Street, beyond 
Piccadilly, beyond Cha- 


ring Cross, beyond the 
Bank eyen—and lay it 
as flattering 2 
unction to our @ 
souls should we £ 


recognise any 4 
landmark of 
lesser. magni- a : 
tude than St. oH 
-aul’s en route. 
Have I not per- 
sonally gnawed nails in 
secret over the humiliations 
incidental to showing 
foreign friends round the 
town and an utter inability to differentiate 
between the statues of Good Queen Anne 
and that of her more illustrious descen- 
dant, Queen Victoria ? 

A curious feature of the advent of the 
promiscuous stranger in our streets is the 
somewhat passé air which seems all at 


once to invade them. Perhaps the fact 
that sales are in full swing in shopland has 
something to do with it. The truth is the 
tourist and the curfew of the season are 
one, and Goodwood—ostensibly the end 


of the latter—is in reality the beginning 
of the busy round of holiday happenings 


A USEFUL EVENING WRAP 


Of cloth trimmed with silk frills and braid (Maison Maupas) 


which keep one almost as keenly on the 
alert as if one were still in town. 
Certainly one’s sartorial necessities are no 
less important, if fewer in number, and the 
wise woman, recognising the ‘ wander- 
lust,’sets about securing at the sales those 
things which experience has shown to 


as, 
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be indispensable to the thorough enjoy- 
ment of a holiday on sea or shore, and as 
the real English summer rarely seems to 
have the courage of its existence until the 
longest day has quietly come and gone 
the July sales are amongst the most con- 
venient of modern institutions. In clothes 
certainly “ first cogitations” 
almost always ‘lack the 
wisdom of the second. 
Have you never bought a 
spring frock based upon a 
cursory examination of the 
first new models and _ te- 
pented it all through the 

‘ever after” of that parti- 
cular season? If you have 
not you are hardly woman. 
Personally I do it every 
year, excepting that when 
the thing I would fain 
have. had haunts my 
waking moments too in- 
sistently I generally fall 
and get it as well. But it 
is in the interest of these 
“second cogitations” that 
I hail the sales as a veri- 
table godsend, for by 
buying judiciously then 
one can supplement the 
weaker links in the chain 
of one’s apparel and even 
permit oneself the extra- 
vagance of weeding out 
here a hat that failed and 
there a frock whose possi- 
bilities never arrived at 
fruition. 

It is, however, in trifles 
that one may score most 
in the sales—the -waist- 
belts, sashes, neckwear, and 
all those dainty  trifles 
which are so simple in 
appearance but so difficult 
to get “just right” by the 
amateur. Then, “400, a 
genuine sale will often vield 
a real treasure in the shape 
of a frock which will serve 
its purpose equally well on 
the lawn at Goodwood or 
on a fine day at Cowe 

The Goodwood frock of 
my dreams is a_cherry- 
spotted white chiffon with 
an oriental border. Some 
patient soul has been set 
down to the making of fine 
cobwebs of needlework 
which are grouped upon 
the corsage with a fluffy 
vest of white tulle, the 
neck- band behind frater- 
nising closely with the hair- 
slide and finished off with 
an upstanding fan-shaped 
bow of the tulle. A cherry- 
coloured satin ribbon is run in and out of 
a fantastic beading outlining the V-shaped 
vest and pulled out in fascinating little 
loops and “blobs” simulating the fruit, 
and the skirt, which is built on messa- 
line, justifies its relaticnship in the same 
manner.—Yours, DELAMIRA. 
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The Welledressed Woman—Notes 


t will long ago have dawned upon 
the woman of discrimination that 
the cashmere gown wants making. 
For one that succeeds two will fail. 
Pre-eminently successful is one of 
champagne - coloured cashmere, the 
plain skirt of which is relieved only by 
fan-pleated quillings run on in the 
form of circlets. These ring applica- 
tions are amongst the most favoured 
whims of La Mode just now, and being 
in the present instance of cashmere 
instead of the oft-repeated taffetas they 
are strikingly successful. The bodice 
is principally waist-belt with yoke and 
vest of white net liberally adorned with 
lace-edged frills, quillings of cashmere 
to match the skirt softening the upper 
portion of the corsage. 
Some of the smartest 
are neither pleated nor full save at 
the hem. They are gored plainly to 
the hips with strapped seams, a deep 
insertion of embroidery flanked by two 
plain tucks of equal depth being intro- 
duced near the bottom. For the adorn- 
ment of the coloured linens embroideries 


linen. skirts 


mauve, and the effective cherry colour may be bought, and are 


sm rter than the plain white, the latter 
being naturally employed on linen of that 


colour or no lone Brown is seen a 
good deal in connection with morning 
frocks, and the effect of a cream lawn 


brown and white 
surprisingly dainty and 


blouse trimmed «with 
embroidery is 
cool-looking. 

The purchaser of piece lace in Valen- 
ciennes, Malines, or other fine makes will 
find them invaluable for the evolution of 
dainty afternoon and demi-blouses. A 
very successful model has the pattern 
picked out with pale green chenille out- 
lined in its turn with a wee black and 
white braid and emphasised here and there 
with tiny black and white buttons. 

Some of the newest and smartest belts 
are of gold tissue shot with chameleon 
colourings. These are for the most part 
buckled with plain oval or oblong buckles 
in gilt, bright or tarnished, or in bronze or 
copper. 


The very smart steel-studded belts in 


silk elastic have the additional merit of 


being adaptable to a diversity of figures, 
and are comparatively easy to match to 
any gown. 

Delightful river and country hats are 
made of coloured linens perfectly plain and 
unadorned save for a long lace scarf which 
is carelessly knotted round the crown and 
left to stream behind. Some of these lace 
streamers fall well below the waist, and 
the reckless may find in them an oppor- 
tunity for the display of almost priceless 
possessions. Amongst the “flops” the fine 
black and white muslins with a liberal 
allowance of black Valenciennes and a 
sash of coloured silk are more successful than 
the somewhat insipid all white and pink. 

The mating of incongruous _ styles 
and fabrics is certainly not diminish- 
ing in popularity although a certain 
severe simplicity is asserting itself in 
the wardrobes of the best dressed. A 
rather startling combination seen 
recently was a_ perfectly plain 
tucked skirt of lawn worn with a 
redingote of russet tafletas shot with 
deep blue. 

Signs are not wanting already 
that the reaction from the redingote is 
about to set in. The tailor-mades of 
to-morrow are simpler and neater 
than any which have been in vogue 
for some time, and'quite a large pro- 
portion‘of the coats extend very little 
below the hips. 
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At the Parisian Diamond Company's 
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MORNING GOWN 


In red and white checked cotton 
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The prejudice against imitations in 
a general sense has died out. Nowa- 
days people cheerfully accept imitation 
lace and imitation jewellery, making 
the one provision that the counterfeits 
shall be artistic and as perfect in finish 
as the originals. Nevertheless, it is 
doubtful if imitation gems would ever 
have met with such general acceptance 
had it not been for the discovery of the 
Parisian Diamond Company, following 
which there dawned a new era in the 
history of diamond cutting and setting. 
| Since the successful imitation of precious 
stones has been the aim and object of 
alchemists throughout the ages it isa 
little surprising that the general accla 
mation of scientists has not greeted 
| the really remarkable achievements of 
thecompany. Who knows but in years 
| to come their further researches may 

produce a gem possessing the identical 


DIAMOND DROP PENDANTS WITH AMETHYST OR chemical consistency and characteristics 


of the natural product? In the mean- 
time, from the feminine point of view, 
there is nothing left to desire in the 


productions of the Parisian Diamond Company (85, New Bond 
Regent Street, W.; 


37-43, Burlington Arcade, 
W.), be they diamonds, coloured stones, or 
their matchless pearls. 

The latest breakfast-table problem— 
Which is the more popular, Cadbury's 
chocolate or Cadbury's annual summer 
party? Perhaps the popularity of the 
latter is naturally confined to narrow 
limits although no fewer than 5,000 assem- 
bled at the Bournville Works recently to 
enjoy the hospitality of the famous philan- 
thropists and chocolate-makers. The 
programme, which was long and varied, 
included a capital concert ‘at which the 
Bournville prize band played selections 
and the Bournville glee party rendered 
part-songs, athletic sports, and presenta- 
tion of the prizes won; a most excellent 
tea was provided, to which everyone did 
full justice. A Punch and Judy show and 
other entertainments were also given. 

The Cadburys, whose “ Factory in a 
Garden” is perhaps as near perfection 
as any human institution can expect to be, 
have set a striking example to employers 
of labour both as regards the accommo- 
dation they provide and the interest they 
take in the welfare of their employes out of 
working hours. The pleasure grounds at 
Bournville ‘are exceptionally beautiful 
and admirably kept, ample space being 
afforded for playing fields for both sexes 
where cricket, football, hockey, and tennis 
can be indulged in in their respective 
seasons. 

A tiny children’s playing ground, alms- 
houses fo- the old, with special arrange- 

ments for the sick, really 
leave nothing to be amended 


in the scheme, and, more- 
over, the admirable  con- 
ditions under which these 


workpeople live should have a 
direct interest for the general 
public inasmuch as they may 
rest assured that a scrupulous 
cleanliness, and even fas- 
tidiousness, is observed in 
every detail of the preparation 
of the famous articles of food 
which bear the Cadbury hall 
mark. 

A large number of readers 
will be glad to hear that the 
firm of Paquin, Dover Street, 
began their summer sale on 
Monday, July 10, and they will 
no doubt seize the opportunity 
of making purchases at this 
well-known house. 
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MOTOR SPARKS_WEEK BY WEER. 


Motor Cars and Hyde Park.—The 
recent order'excluding motor cars, whether 
petrol, steam, or’ electric, from Hyde Park 
between the hours of four and seven—the 
time for pedestrian and vehicular parade-— 
is to say the least reactionary. It would 
be interesting to know what personal in- 
terest was brought to bear in the matter. 
I am inclined’ to think that it is more 
than likely it was‘an individual rather 
than a collective'one. I have no fault 
whatever to findawvith the restricted speed 
limits in the parks nor 
have I ever heard any 
objection on that account 
from any fair-minded 
motorist, but the absolute 
exclusion of self-propelled 
cars from the fashionable 
lounge of the London 
season is a step backwards 
and drastically restrictive, 
and so for that reason is 
to be regretted inasmuch 
as it retards somewhat the 
desirable early familiarisa- 
tion with a condition -of 
things which sooner or 
later will inevitably exist. 


Driving Certificates.—It 
cannot be too widely known 
that the Automobile Club 
has made arrangements for 
extending more usefully its 
granting of driving certi- 


But as this demand is not only increasing 
now but will continue to increase in an 
ascending scale it is high time that 
some real authority should at once have 
control, and, failing a better, this move on 
the part of the club is decidedly in the 
right direction. 


South Harting Hill Climb.—A miscon- 
ception seems to have arisen and to have 
become somewhat general that the prize 
results in the various classes depended on 


recent top-gear run of one of the former 
cars from London to Coventry, shows how 
these much-improved cars are now coming 
to the front. 


The Dunlop Company.—The projected 
reconstruction of the Dunlop company 
falls, perhaps, more within the province of 
my finance confrére than mine; neverthe- 
less, its interests are so wide and important 
that 1 may well be permitted to refer to it. 
This is not the first time a reconstruction 
scheme has been _ pro- 
pounded, and in- bringing 
forward such a suggestion 
again one may be pretty 
sure that its able chairman 
and directors are not with- 
out a working backing. It 
is a passing anomaly that 
so huge a commercial 
undertaking, with business 
ramifications in all parts 
of the world and with a 
simply enormous turnover, 
should be so capitalised 
that its ordinary and de- 
ferred shares should stand 
to all intents and purposes 
practically unquotable, or 


at any rate at a value 
mainly dependent on a 
possible judicious recon- 


struction. Reconstruction 
is necessarily always a 
drastic and heroic measure 


ficates both to owners —a ruthless pruning down 
and to paid drivers. After of superfluous wood that 
July I these will only be A SCOTS COMEDIAN, HIS ENGLISH BULLDOG, AND HIS FRENCH MOTOR later flower and fruit may 
granted in each instance This is the latest photograph of Mr. Harry Lauder in his new 12-I6-h.p. four-cylinder prove better and more 
after actual examination. Décauville motor car. Mr. Lauder derives inspiration for his clever songs and abundant. This latest 
This is as it should Bs music-hall sketches from long motor rides in the country scheme in itself seems to be 
Obviously the issuing of < one that should readily 
licence by the local eiitior ies was a a “personal handicap’? of one of the commend itself to the shareholders, and I 


measure of control and not in any way 
indicative of proficiency or even physical 
capability, since a licence was applied for 
and granted to a stone-blind man at Wat- 
ford. Ihave already mentioned an instance 
of a man applying for employment as driver 
and mechanic after a three weeks course at 
a so-called ‘ school’ and producing a cer- 
tificate with an ornate heraldic heading as 
proof of his efficiency. The sooner there 
is a recognised 
authority 

whether club or 
governmental, 
for the granting 
of such certifi- 
cates of actual 
proficiency 
founded on 
examination the 
better for the 


owners~ and 
qualified drivers 
alike. The 
present happy- 


go-lucky lack oj 
method is prov- 


official handicappers of the Automobile 
Club. I am glad to be able to correct 
this on the authority of the club itself, 
which states in its official organ that “ the 
winners were decided on time only.”’ This 
reflects all the more credit, therefore, on 
the two Humber cars, namely the 8—-10- ‘h. p. 
Coventry Humber and the 16-20 Beeston 
Humber, which were ~ respectively winners 
in Classes A and B. This, added to the 


shall be surprised if this time it does not 
go through. 


Dunlop Tyres.—Curiously enough only 
to-day | accidentally came across the menu 
of a dinner held in October, 1902, “on the 
completion of the 4,000 miles tyre trials,” 
in which the Dunlop tyres gained the first 
prize and-at which I was present. Despite 
that, it was not until some twelve months 
later that I first 
tried Dunlop 
tyres to my own 
car. From the 
time I did until 
now I. have 
seldom used any 
others, and then 
not from choice. 
I consider the 
Dunlop tread 
quite the best 
before the public 
—its wearing 
qualities are ex- 
cellent and it 
does not cut. 


ing not only This latter is a 
annoying but most important 
very expensive consideration 
to the forme: when one wishes 
and is damaging to have the tyres 
to the really retreaded. Bad 
good men cuts unless well 
amongst the stopped — allow 
latter. It is the the moisture and 
old story of a wet to penetrate 
greater demand to the canvas, 
than supply and which then, of 
the consequent course, 1m- 
opportunity for tHE 15-H.P. ORLEANS CAR poverishes or 
bringing in the rots.—R. Dernys 
inferior article. One of the most luxurious and smooth-running cars on the road Dunpbas. 
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STOCK EXCHANGE SETTLING DAYS 


Mining Contango. Days—Tuesday, July 25, and Friday, August 11 
General Contango Days—Wednesday, July 26, and Monday, August 14 
Pay Days—Friday, July 28, and Wednesday, August 16 
Consols—Thursday, August 3 


Bank Rate, Two: and-a-half per Cent. 


Money.—Owing to the fact that only about half of the 
warrants for the July dividends on the Funds had been cleared 
on Wednesday night, leaving the Public Deposits at £ 11,361,000, 
the last Bank return hardly gave a correct idea of the position. 
Thanks to the release of the ‘Gov ernment money and to further 
extensive borrowing the market was enrbled to increase the 
“ Other deposits ” by $5,258,090, and this in combination with 
a loss of £1,166,544 in the Reserve at £25,200,508 reduced the 
“Proportion” from 46°45 per cent. to 42°65 per cent. The 
French exchange has declined to 257133, a point which enables 

aris to secure all the bar gold arriving. The fact that the 
Union of London and Smiths and the London Joint Stock 
banks have declared reduced dividends although their profits 
are maintained may be accepted as an indication that the 
continuance of easy money is expected in high quarters. 


Stocks and Shares.—The subscrip- 
tion lists are open for the new 
Japanese 44 per cent. loan of thirty 
millions, secured by a second charge 
on the tobacco monopoly. One-third 
of the issue is earmarked for London 
and a premium of 1 is quoted on the 
issue price of go. Such a wave of 
exaggerated pessimism has passed over 
the Stock Exchange owing to the per- 
sistent liquidation in the Kaffir market 
that no one has had a thought for the 
cheerful side of things. Absolutely 
without effect was the publication of 
the most encouraging Board: of Trade 
returns for June, showing an increase 
of £1,915,000 in the exports that 
brought the aggregate increase for 
the half-year to over 11} millions. 
The chief expansion has been in 
cotton goods, the value of the exports 
having risen £5,164,000, or over 13 per 
cent., while the foreign demand for 
woollen and worsted fabrics has in- 
creased by over a million and a half, 
or 20 per cent., largely the result of 
the war in the Far East. 

The market in Home Rails is so 
apathetic that I cannot anticipate any 
excitement over the half-yearly divi- 
dends, the announcements of which 
will be beginning almost directly. 
The traffic increase of £92,000 on the 
Great Central with an additional 
mileage of 43 and the decrease of 
4£,88,000 on the North-Western repre- 
sent the two extremes between 
which there is not the making of much matter for speculative 
activity. 

I do not know what to make of the Kaffir slump. Un- 
doubtedly the Barnato fusion to which I referred at length last 
week has had a good deal to do with the demoralisation of the 
market. There is more than a suspicion that the who!e busi- 
ness is part and parcel of a deep-laid plot to enable a gang 
of wreckers to cover their bear sales. Certainly this is not 
the time for anyone who can hang on to his South Africans 
to throw them away. The Rand industry was never in so 
strong a position and the prospects were never so good. But 
the bears are in complete control, and in so diabolically clever 
a fashion have they played their game that nothing but the 
sturdy resolution of real holders not to part with their shares 
can prevent them from netting the victor’s spoils. 


Mr. George A. Touch.—The reorganisation scheme proposed 
by the directors of the Trustees’, Executors’, and Securities’ 
Insurance Corporation, whereby the uncalled liability on the 
shares is to be discharged, the rate of debenture interest 
increased, and a further large capital made available for 
developments, was under final discussion at a confirmatory 
meeting of the proprietors at Winchester House yesterday 
morning. Iam writing before the result can be known, but it 
is safe to assume that the somewhat meagre opposition will be 
easily outvoted. I have already referred ‘to the scheme as one 
of the most ingenious ever put before a body of shareholders 


A SCOTS ACCOUNTANT 
Mr. George A. Touch 
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and have intimated that the credit of its formulation belongs 
to Mr. George A. Touch, the chairman of the board. This 
eminently Scots accountaut-——- whom my cartoonist caught 
in flagrante delictu and who pronounces his name “to rhyme 
with Spook, but not with Shook”’—it sounds like a rebus, 
doesn’t it ?—is one of the most accomplished financial presti- 
digitateurs of the day. Quite recently he and his clever 
coadjutor, Mr. W. Capel Slaughter, have carried through a 
scheme that completely altered the constitution of the London- 

aris Financial and Mining Corporation in transferring its 
assets to the Trust Union, L td. Mr. Touch is on the board of 
the Industrial and General Trust, another of the Winchester 
House group that had “a narrow squeak” after the Murrieta 
collapse. He has undertaken, as head of a salvage corps, the 
arduous task of rescuing the Sweetmeat Automatic Delivery 
Company from its troubles. He is chairman in London of 

Paterson, Laing and Bruce, Ltd., the Melbourne warehousemen, 
and helps to direct the Midland Railway of Western Australia 


and the Ivanhoe Gold Corporation. He is lucidity itself in 
expounding the intricacies of a balance sheet. 
Waring and Gillow’s New Issue.—Last week I referred at 


some length to the interesting report of the directors of Waring 
and Gillow, Ltd., which was discussed at the annual meeting 
on Friday. [have now to draw attention to the prospectus 
appearing on another page which offers for public subscription 
at par £300,000 43 per cent. irre- 
deemable mortgage debenture stock 
and 145,000 7 per cent. cumulative 
ordinary shares of £1 which will 
bring the total issue of that class 
up to £600,c00. The provision of 
this further capital is necessitated 
by tle removal of the business to: the 
splendid pile of buildings in Oxford 
Street of which the company will 
be in occupation before the end of 
the year. The new premises stand on 
a site covering about 400,000. sq. ft. 
and will contain a floor area of nearly 
32. acres. With regard to the security 
offered to the debenture stockholders 
the balance sheet at the end of 1g04 
showed a surplus of assets over liabili- 

ties (not including cored liabilities) 
amounting to £2,481,710, so that no 
question can eset as to the ample 
protection provided for investors. The 
company was recently entrusted with 
the principal decorations of the 
Amerika for the Hamburg-America 
Line, and this order has. just been 
followed by one for the decoration cf 


the Kaiserin Augusta, probably the 
finest floating palace on the seas. 
The Patriarch of Canada.—On 


Saturday afternoon the official pro- 
gramme of the visit to this country 
of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation was brought to a conclusion 
with a garden party at Knebworth 
Park—the former home of Bulwer 
Lytton—given by the Right Hon. 
Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal, e C.M.G., honorary president 
of the fifth Congress of Chambers of Commerce of the Empire. 
Lord Strathcona, who has been High Commissioner for the 
Dominion in this country since 1896, has the reputation of being 
Canada’s richest man, Earlier in the week he was as 
ing at the Cannon Street Hotel at the general Court of the 
Governor and Company of Adventurers of England trading 
into Hudson's Bay, the famous corporation whose first charter 
dates back to 1670, and with the progress of which the name 
of its present governor is inseparably associated. As far back 
as 1838 Donald Alexander Smith left his native town of Forres 
in Morayshire and went out a youth of eighteen to the in- 
hospitable coast of Labrador, where he spent thirteen years as a 
clerk in the service of the Hudson’s Bay Company. Advance- 
ment was not rapid in those days, and a quarter of a century’s 
service was completed before he reached the highest positicn 
in the company—short of the governorship—that of deputy 
governor and chief commissioner in Canada, with headquarters 
at Montreal. He was nearly fifty years of age when he first 
figured prominently in public life as the special commissioner 
appointed by the Government to inquire into the causes leading 
to what is known in Canadian history as the Red River 
Rebellion. When Manitoba became a province of the Dominion 
Mr. Donald Smith was the first member for the new constituency 
of Winnipeg in the Canadian Parliament. 

Five years later he laid the foundations of his, present huge 
fortune in this wise: Mr. J. J. Hill, the now famous. railway 
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king, was then doing a freighting business between St. Paul 
and Winnipeg and was Mr. Donald Smith’s closest personal 
friend. The St. Paul, Minneapolis, and Manitoba Railway, 
which radiated from St. Paul over the states of Minnesota and 
Dakota, had been built by Dutch speculators whom the panic 
of 1873 had brought to bankruptcy, and its bonds were going 
begging at a nominal price. 

The two friends recognised that an enormous haul was to 
be made by capturing the road, but not having sufficient capital 
at their command to carry the scheme into execution single- 
handed they successfully sought the aid of Mr. Smith’s cousin, 
Mr. George Stephen, who had come from the north of Scotland 
in 1850 and had climbed to wealth in Montreal, being at 
that time president of the Bank of Montreal. The trium- 
virate secured the control of the railroad, which steadily grew 
in value until in 1890 it was taken over by the Great Northern 
Xailway Company of the United States. This in its turn, eleven 
years later, formed part of the historic merger which called the 
Northern Securities Company into being. It is unnecessary to 
fill in the intervals before the recognition of Mr. J. J. Hill as 
the railway dictator of the north-western states and the trans- 
formation of Mr. George Stephen into Lord Mount Stephen and 
of Sir Donald Smith (K. C.M.G., 1886) into Lord Strathcona of 
Glencoe, Argyllshire, and Mount Royal of Montreal. The 
barony was created at the Diamond Jubilee of Queen Victoria. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway was incorporated in Feb- 
ruary, 1881, with Lord Mount Stephen for its first president, but 
the tribute stands on record from the lips of Sir Charles Tupper 
that that railway would have had no existence to-day, not- 
withstanding all the support of the 
Canadian Government, had it not been 
for the indomitable energy and deter- 
mination of Lord Strathcona. He is 
far and away its largest stockholder 
and still sits upon the board. He 
‘succeeded his cousin as president of the 
Bank of Montreal and shares in the 
direction of the Canada North-West 
Land Company, the Commercial Cable 
‘Company, and the London and Cana- 
dian Loan and Agency Company, while 
he is chairman of the Canadian Board of 
the London and Lancashire Life Assu- 
rance Company, 

No man has made better use of his 
wealth than Lord Strathcona. In Feb- 
ruary, 1go1, the King presented South 
African medals to Lord Strathcona’s 
Regiment of Canadian Horse, officers and 
men mustering nearly 400 strong after 
twelve months service in the South African 
War, the cost of their enlistment, mount- 
ing, and equipment having been borne 
entirely by the High Commissioner. He 
and Lord Mount Stephen together built 
the magnificent Royal Victoria Hospital 
in Montreal and have contributed to 
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returned to the shareholders, £3 per share having been so 
returned within the past three years. The profits from land 
sales during the year ended March 31, 1905, reached the record 
total of £187,364, while the trading profits were £102,969, a 
total which had been exceeded in three previous periods.. The 
dividend of 58s. for the last twelve months—there being no 
capital return in respect of that period—constitutes a record, 
but there is every reason to believe that the distributions of the 
future will be steadily progressive. At the same time, as Lord 
Strathcona indicated, speculators have of late evinced a tendency 
to discount the future somewhat too freely. At the beginning 
of the century, when the shares were £13 paid, £25 was a top 
price for them, and investors when they pay 500 or 600 per cent. 
premium for what after all is a speculative security are hardly 
justified in being content with so moderate an interest yield as 
4+ per cent., which is all that the latest dividend shows on 
Hudson’s Bays. 


The Birkbeck Bank.—The collapse of the Economic Bank 
has inspired our severe contemporary, The Bankers’ Magazine, 
to several pages of moralising which go to show that the more 
important joint-stock banks 1 regard with no little jealousy the 
encroachments upon their proper domain made by the smaller 
unorthodox institutions. When the Economic started in 1893 
with the laudable intention of receiving money on deposit and 
current account from the public and investing the funds so 
received in trustee securities, practical bankers, we are told, 
looked upon the new departure with interest, but concluded 
that the margin upon which the bank proposed to operate 
would not be sufficient to meet the 
expenses of working. And this in effect 
has proved to be the case, though the 
downfall of the Economic was at the 
last brought about by operations which 
departed entirely from the original pro- 
gramme. I have no intention of insti- 
tuting any sort of parallel between the 
defunct Economic. and the Birkbeck 
Bank, but I should: very much like to 
elicit from the editor of The Bankers’ 
Magazine his candid opinion upon the 
fifty-fourth annual balance sheet just 
published by the latter institution. ‘The 
Birkbeck, by the way, is registered as a 
Building Society and not as a Bank, 
although in point of fact that part of its 
assets which has to do with the Building 
Society portion of the business represents 
less than g per cent. of the whole. The 
Birkbeck Bank or Building Society is to 
all intents and purposes a colossal invest- 
ment trust which owes to the outside 
public £11,806,588, and has invested out 
of that sum upwards of nine millions 
sterling in various investments of the 
class usually dealt in on the Stock 
Exchange. Upwards of two and a half 
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King Edward's Hospital Fund an en- 
dowment producing at present £16,000 
per annum and likely to increase in 
value. 


Hudson’s Bays.—Attention may be drawn to ae fact that 
immediately after the annual court of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany the price of the share dipped to 673, the making-up price 
at the mid-June settlement having been 723. The direct 
influence for this movement was doubtless to be found in Lord 
Strathcona’s statement during the more conversational part of 
the meeting that although he had no thought of selling any 
part of his large holding in the company, no matter what 
price the shares might go to, it did appear to him that the 
shares were rising to a pretty high figure just now. At 68% the 
shares are still some 74 points ‘below the top price marked on 
March 21, 1905, hin saw the culmination of the somewhat 
wild speculation in the shares on the reproduction throughout 
the length and breadth of the land of the suggestion of an 
American paper that they were intrinsically worth £642 apiece. 
This fancy estimate was saad by an elaborate calculation 
on multiplication lines of the value of 640,000 acres of “town 
sites ’ to which such prices as £12,000 per acre were attached. 
The secretary of the company at that time was instructed to 
issue an olficial warning against the extravagance of these 
suggestions, for the which no justification existed in fact. 

In 1870r when the company surrendered its territorial rights 
to the Canadian Government for a cash payment of £300,000, 
it also secured the right to claim one-twentieth of all lands 
surveyed for settlement up to the year 1920 in any township or 
district within the fertile belt. . The company has already 
claimed possession of. some 4,000,000 acres, and its further 
rights are computed at about another 3,000,000. acres. From 
sales of land £10 per share, or one-half of the capital, has been 
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millions are invested in the British 
Funds and another two. millions in 
Colonial stocks. Now, if these securities 
were regularly written down every year 
to the market price of the moment, or 
even to a round average as is done in the case of Consols by 
the joint-stock banks, not the slightest exception could be 
taken to the method of investment. But in point of fact the 
whole of the investments, which include a certain proportion of 
commercial and industrial descriptions not of the gilt-edged 
class, still stand in the balance sheet at the prices at which they 
were originally bought without any allowance whatever for 
subsequent depreciation. A note attached to the balance sheet 
reads as follows :-— 

The assets on March 31, 1905, show on the whole a depreciation in value owing to 
a temporary shrinkage in the market quotations of the investments, but the deprecia- 
tion is covered by these reserves and other balances. 
The total amount of the reserves thus referred to, as shown 
in the balance sheet, is £598,327. The inference to be drawn 
from the wording of the note which I have quoted is that the 
reserve item of £598,327 is not in itself sufficient to cover the 
full amount of the depreciation, and that other balances, which 
I must admit I am unable to identify, have to be requisitioned 
to cover the total deficiency. I notice that Messrs. Deloitte, 
Dever, Griffiths and Co., the chartered accountants who have 
signed the balance sheet—not as auditors, but apparently in 
some undefined subsidiary capacity—have not a word to say 
with regard to the valuation of the investments, their certificate 
covering only the “ existence and safe custody” of the securities. 
For many years past I have contended that the balance sheet 
of the Birkbeck Bank: is a most unsatisfactory document, and 
that which the shareholders had under consideration at their 
meeting last week has not induced: me. to. modify that 
view. _ ReGinaLp GEArp. 


